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The sad deaths of Caroline John and Mary 
Tamm earlier this year saw us bid farewell to a 
pair of much-loved actors, whose portrayals of 
Elizabeth ‘Liz’ Shaw and the first Romana, 
respectively, gave the series two of its most 
innovative companions. 


Whotopia 24 pays tribute to Caroline John and 
Mary Tamm with articles from three of our 
regular contributors, Gary Phillips, Michael S 
Collins and lan Wheeler. 


Before touching upon the rest of this issue’s 
contents, | must make an apology to Matthew 
Kresal. Whotopia 23 was due to present 
Matthew’s ‘An Old Wives’ Tale’. However, 
mistakenly the article was not included, and I’d 
like to apologise to Matthew for this oversight. 
Rest assured, | can safely say it appears later in 
this issue. 


On the topic of articles, you’ll find that 
Whotopia 24 is rather top-heavy where 
features are concerned, as Bob and | have 
opted to save our review section for 
Whotopia’s upcoming landmark edition, #25. As 
such, we welcome back Michael S Collins and 
Jon Arnold, who give us a lively debate on 
Russell T Davies’ tenure as showrunner; and 
Michael also tells us about some of the less well 
-known actors from the series in ‘Great Actors 
No One Talks About’. |f that weren’t enough, 
Michael presents a fourth article entitled ‘Time 
Travel’, which offers us a distinctly original take 
on the nature of traversing the fourth 


sp 
a 
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As well as their tributes, Gary and lan both 
weigh in with an additional article apiece, 
the former looking at those stories set 
towards the end of time, and the latter 
considering the unusual premise of Doctor 
Who without time travel. 


Our regular columns make for a fairly 
diverse bunch. Nick Mellish comments on 
The Face of Evil and Horror of Fang Rock; 
Bob Furnell considers the fanzine Doctor 
Who Bulletin; and | submit a defence for 
Timelash along with a short look at the cliff- 
hanger episode ending as one of the icons 
of the series. 


| am also delighted to say that this issue 
contains not one but three interviews. Bob 
Furnell speaks with actor and agent Janet 
Fielding, who played one of the series’ longest- 
running companions, Tegan Jovanka; and he 
finds time for a conversation with our very own 
Nick Mellish and Will Brooks, who discuss their 
new book Memoirs of an Edwardian 
Adventurer: The Eighth Doctor Audios in 
Review. Meantime, Paula Hammond finds out 
about life after Who for Noel Clarke, which 
happens to involve a certain science-fiction film 
by the name of Storage 24. 


the fanzine with a number of celebratory- 
themed articles, as well as a look at fandom and 
fan publications in an interview with DWAS 
Coordinator Paul Winter. 


| hope you enjoy the issue and, as always, if 
you’d like to share your thoughts on it, please 
do drop usa line. 


| Jez Strickley, editor 


Finally, | would like to draw your attention to 
Whotopia’s approaching twenty-fifth issue. Bob 
and | are planning to mark this milestone for 
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he theme for this issue got me 

thinking. What if the Doctor couldn’t 

travel in time? Would the series. still 
work? It sounds like a ridiculous question. 
Surely the whole point is that the Doctor can 
travel to any point in time and space? That’s 
what gives the series so many unlimited 
possibilities. Without it, the programme just 
wouldn’t be Doctor Who. Or would it? 


The more | pondered the question, the more 
| thought that even without time travel, 
Doctor Who is such a wonderful concept 
that it might actually still work. After all, 


"_ time travelisnét.a 
particularly useful fictional 
device anyway. It poses ; 

questions andicreates 


es. 
time. travel is only part of the series’ 
formula. Think of all, the other magical 
ingredients that the series has. 

Firstly, the TARDIS. Even if it was just a 
spaceship, it would be an amazing thing. A 
spaceship that’s bigger inside than out! And 
space is a pretty big place. The Starship 
Enterprise managed to sustain hundreds of 
episodes and several films without being a 
time machine. The ability to travel amongst 
the stars is pretty remarkable in itself. 


Then we have regeneration. That’s another 
Unique Selling Point. So we have a hero who 


problems.” 


can travel in space’ and 


appearance. Fantastic! 


change his 


Finally, we have the monsters. When | was a 
kid, Doctor Who was all about monsters, 
probably even more than it was about time 
travel. Daleks, Cybermen, Ice Warriors and a 
host of other nasties. All these creatures 
could easily exist in the same time zone 
without any need for time travel. The Doctor 
could be Van Helsing in space! 


And when you think about it, the main 
advantage of doing a time travel series is 


that you can do stories 
set in Earth’s history. 
But those were always 


the least popular, fy. 
despite Sydney 
Newman’s _ intentions, 


and the ones that were 
dropped in favour of 
the space opera ones. 
And you could still use |, * 
the old Star Trek trick 
of visiting planets | 
which are similar to 
Earth’s past such as the 
episode (Patterns of 
Force trivia fans!) 
where Kirk and Spock 
encounter aliens who 
dress like Nazis! 


And time travel isn’t a 


ewvrrere) 


Pui 


particularly useful }see. 

fictional device rv : ini 

anyway. It poses | aie UP ; a ie 

questions and creates | >: (Whee Wiriyrie 

problems. How come |f it" i - ii " 

the Daleks turn up in , ee au Eset 

Earth’s history long || «= "| : pF 

before man is | Y a “Ve 

supposed to have any |— t# a eae 

knowledge of them? [> , wl : 

Why do the Doctor and art bs ie 

Master always meet “We deal with 

each other in the same the odd, the 

order? How can the unexplained. 
Anything on 


Doctor change history 
to save Grace but 
won't do the same for 
Adric? These are issues 
which are often 
ignored because they are. impossible to 
resolve. The only producer who seems to 
have really thought it through was’ Barry 
Letts: 


beyond...” 


oe. 


“Terrance. Dicks and Il... had endless 
discussions about this whole question of the 
time paradox; what happens if you go back 
in time and shoot your grandfather? ... Ina 
word, time travel is impossible and so we 
had to think of reasons that would make it 
seem possible... We eventually had Jo Grant 
say to the Doctor “Why don’t we go back to 
the day before and get it right this time?”, to 
which there is no real answer. So what the 
Doctor in fact said was “Ah well, that’s the 


Earth... or even 


New Adventures in 
which he explained 
that time sort of 
crystallises and 
solidifies around 
the Doctor when 
) he arrives in a 
particular location. 
| As for the current 


| production team, 
al they have 
‘| addressed the 


issue to a degree 
but have either 
done so flippantly 
(‘wibbly — wobbly 
timey wimey’) or 
come up with plots 
so complicated 
that they have 
arguably alienated 
and confused the 
general audience. 


Overall, it’s little 
wonder that most 
Doctor Who 
production teams 


have really only 
used time travel as 
the means. of 


getting the Doctor 
from one place to 


another, rather 
than undertaking 
any real 


examination of 
time travel itself as 
in movies such as 


Blinovitch Limitation Effect,” and when Jo 
said she didn’t understand, the door opened 
and in came -the guerillas. So ‘we never 
explained the Blinovitch Limitation Effect, 
but it provided us with a way out of time 


paradoxes.” (see http:// 
drwhointerviews. wordpress.com/2009/10/0 
1/barry-letts-various) 


So there you go. Letts knew time travel 
didn’t make sense and invented a concept to 
explain it, but readily admitted that the 
explanation itself had no real logic behind it! 
No wonder it wasn’t until the 1990s that 
anyone else had a go, when Peter Darvill- 
Evans wrote extensive writer’s notes for The 


Back to the Future, 
Somewhere in Time or The Terminator. 


So, Doctor Who without time travel would 
be different but it would still work! All 
fictional universes have to have rules, be 
they comics, soap opera or science-fiction, 
and often the tighter the rules the better. 
Time travel is an incredibly vague and 
problematic concept that creates as many 
problems as it provides opportunities. A 
Doctor Who without time travel would be 
like a quirkier, UK-based version of Star Trek 
and would that be any bad thing? 


| lan Wheeler 
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Throughout the centuries there have been 
many theories about the end of the world. 
The Yorkshire prophetess Old Mother 
Shipton claimed that the end would come in 
1981: 


“In Nineteen Hundred and Eighty One, The 
end of the world will come”, whilst the 
Mexican Aztec civilisation predicts that the 
end will come this very year, 2012. Over the 
years Doctor Who. has presented many 
differing views of the end of the world, some 
optimistic on the prospects of humanity’s 
survival, some less so. In this article | intend 
to look at these contrasting scenarios and 
the probability of survival they offer. 


Almost ten million years in the future, 
according to the Doctor’s estimate, the 
TARDIS materialises on a vast spacecraft 
including its own miniature zoo and 
arboretum. The Doctor and Steven Taylor 
are still explaining the basics of their time- 
travel ability to new companion Dodo 
Chaplet when she starts to show signs of a 
cold. It is only a matter of time before they 


are found and taken to the control chamber 
of the vessel. Their captors are the mute 
Monoids, seemingly identical alien beings 
with a single eye. The Monoids live in peace 


"In many ways The Ark... 
isn’t a depiction of the 
human race after the end 
of the world. It is 
essentially an anti- 
slavery story...” 


alongside the humans who command the 
spaceship (their own planet having been 
destroyed), but often do much of the menial 
work. The humans in charge of the ship 
explain that the Earth is about to be 
destroyed because of the expansion of the 
sun, and that this ship is an Ark, sent into 


space with the last remnants of human 
civilisation and various forms of flora and 
fauna. The human guardians in charge of the 
craft run a tight ship, and failure to conform 
to rules means either death or 
miniaturisation until they arrive at their 
destination: an Earth-like planet called 
Refusis Il, which takes nearly 700 years to 
reach. As an amusement during the journey 
a vast statue is being carved by hand, 
depicting a human being. 


In many ways The Ark (1966) isn’t a 
depiction of the human race after the end of 
the world. It is essentially an anti-slavery 
story — and a brace of two-part anti-slavery 
stories at that. The first half depicts how the 
human race has evolved and how it is 
making the lengthy journey from Earth to 
Refusis. At the end of episode two the 
TARDIS crew arrives back on the spaceship, 
but 700 hundred years in the future where 
now the Monoids are the masters and the 
humans the slaves, the former having 
rebelled against their enslavers in the wake 
of the epidemic caused by Dodo’s cold. 


Nine years on and Doctor Who’s most 
famous depiction of the end of the world is 
undeniably its best. Robert Holmes’ The Ark 
in Space (1975) informs us that Earth was 
evacuated because solar 
rendered the biosphere uninhabitable for 
5000 years. The survivors of the human race 
have been placed in suspended animation 
on a vast space station known as Space 
Station Nerva. The human race is depicted in 
the story as being a very advanced scientific 
culture, as indeed they could be said to have 
been in The Ark. 


The Doctor dates Nerva as being around the 
thirtieth century judging by the way its 
controls are constructed, but estimates that 
it has been in space now for several 
thousand years. Once the alien parasites 
known as the Wirrn have been defeated, 
Nerva’s ‘leader’ Vira prepares to return its 
population back to a now safe Earth. 


In 1983 Christopher H Bimead’s Frontios 
sees the last vestiges of the human race 
crash landed on the planet Frontios, their 
spaceship with its failure-proof technology 
brought down by the insect-like Tractators 
and their leader, the Gravis. Humanity as 
represented in this story does seem to have 
a sort of class system, with the officer and 
scientific elite such as Captain Revere, 
Plantagenet, Brazen, Mr Range and Norna, 


activity had " 


and orderlies like Cockerill. Sadly, Bidmead 
doesn’t elaborate on this, or on his version 
of the end of the world. Despite the fact that 
Frontios is one of the best stories of Season 
Twenty-One, its lack of explanation makes it 
perhaps the weakest of the programme’s 
doomsday scenarios. 


In the 1986 story The Mysterious Planet, the 


first segment of The Trial of a Time Lord, 
Robert Holmes presents another post- 
apocalyptic setting, presumably based much 
later in time. Here, Earth has been 
transported to another galaxy, renamed 
Ravalox and is now populated on its surface 
by the ‘Tribe of the Free’. This group of 
humans has evolved to approximately the 
level of Earth’s Iron Age communities. Led by 
the harridan Queen Katryca, this group 
believes that space travel angered the gods, 
who sent the fireball to destroy them. They 
are, however, aware of something of Earth’s 
past as Katryca states: “We will learn to use 
again the metals that bend and do not 


'! break.” 


Below the surface another community of 
humans’ persists. These underground 
dwellers possess certain books which have 
survived the catastrophe, namely Hermann 
Melville’s Moby Dick, The Water Babies by 
Charles Kingsley and Habitats of the 
Canadian Goose by H M Stationary Office. 
Here too the Doctor and Peri find the 
remains of Marble Arch, pointing to 
Ravalox’s former identity. 


The truth behind Ravalox’s history becomes 
questionable as the trial story moves on and 
we learn that a group of Andromedan 
sleepers hidden on Earth tried to steal 


secrets from the 
Matrix. The theft of 
these secrets 


angered the Time 
Lords, who traced 
the sleepers to their 
base whereupon 
they dragged the 
planet to its current 
location and 
renamed it, almost 
killing all human life 
in the process. 


Russell T Davies 
gives uS a more 
natural reason for 
the end of the 
world in his second story as showrunner, The 
End of the World (2005). The story is set in 
the year five billion and in this scenario the 
Earth has been abandoned for many years, 
maybe even centuries, but its destruction 
has been held off via the use of gravity 
satellites by the National Trust. The choice of 
a national organisation seems rather 
inappropriate, given that we are talking 
about saving an entire planet, so would not 
the United Nations or even Galactic 
Federation have been a better choice? 


Alas, this excellent narrative soon becomes 
more of a whodunit, leaving aside its 
apocalyptic backdrop as the Doctor and Rose 
foil the dastardly scheming of Lady 
Cassandra. 


Two years later Davies’ 
Utopia (2007) provides us 
with a much darker end-of- 
the-world scenario. By 
clinging onto the TARDIS as 
it travels through the time 
vortex, Captain Jack 
Harkness sends the time 
ship to the year 100 trillion 
and the end of the 
universe. Here we 
encounter Professor Yana, 
in reality the Master who 
has locked away his real 
personality in a fob watch a 
la the Doctor in Human 
Nature/The Family — of 
Blood. Once Yana’s real 
personality is returned, the 


"The grim scenario of 
Utopia /s perhaps the 
most realistic of those 
presented in the 
programme...” 


Utopia Project — escape from the death of 
the universe — is revealed to be a sham and a 
regenerated Master allies himself with the 
terrible remnants of humanity, the 
Toclafane, in his plan to conquer the 
universe. The grim scenario of Utopia is 


| perhaps’ the 
> most realistic 
of those 
presented in 

t h e 
| programme 
up to this 
point. It is 
gritty, it is 
dark and, 
moreover, a 
| section of 
| humanity is 
degenerating 
into a_wolf- 
like savagery 
known as 
# Futurekind. 


Doubtless the human race will evolve, who 
can tell how, and when the end of the world 
does occur it will indeed be grim, so this 
bleak scenario is perhaps the most realistic 
the series has yet presented. 


The above scenarios presented in Doctor 
Who all offer something different and, as we 
don’t know how science, technology and 
indeed the human race itself will develop, so 
there is no way of saying which of these 
scenarios will turn out to be the most 
realistic. Hence, these outcomes may only 
be thought of as possibilities... for now. 


| Gary Phillips 
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In conclusion, we find that dealing with time 
travel from a writer’s perspective leaves 
one, in opening up the gateways of causality, 
in danger of getting lost very easily. The 
history of time travel within the TV show 
Doctor Who is all over the place: like unwary 
politicians, it is an Etch-a-Sketch which can 
be reset to suit the manners of the incoming 
production team. So the set rules of the RTD 
era become the loose living land of the 
Moffat. 


But you’ll get the gist of it anyway. 


Travel. Unexpectedly, this article has 


experienced its own time. 


Time is not a linear A to B in Doctor Who, 
and nor should it be. A to B might be the 
easiest way to traverse a story, but it is by 
no means the most exciting. Stories can have 
an added frisson when taken out of linear 
time, like Sliding Doors. Indeed, Sliding 
Doors is now a trope in itself, with every 
show under the sun having its own Sliding 
Doors-style episode. Where Doctor Who 
takes this trope and tackles it from a 
different angle, in the great way Doctor Who 
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does with all the tropes it takes, is that in the 
show, it is not (on the whole) linear time 
that is played with. Events happen for the 
characters we visit in the order they are 
shown. Where we get into (forgive me) 
timey wimey situations (I’m so sorry) is how 
the Doctor weaves in and out of the 
situation. His time as a traveller is all over 
the place compared to normal time. We so 
often take this in its stride — he’s a time 
traveller — that when we stop and actually 
take in the implications, like with Blink, or 
The Big Bang, the effects are astounding. 


How many aliens time travel? Time Lords 
can. The giveaway is in the name. Daleks 
too, as seen in The Chase and Day of the 
Daleks, where the Daleks know they are 
benefitting from a timeline different to that 
of Dalek Invasion of Earth. Cybermen, 
briefly. Sontarans tried to, and failed. 


Time travel is not a new idea. HG Wells is 
famous for his Time Machine. 


Hopefully the article will not repeat. Chronic 
hysteresis is something we wish to avoid. 


Time travel is not a new idea. HG Wells is 
famous for his Time Machine. 


A to B is not linear in time. 


Surprisingly it took Doctor Who almost a 
decade to enact its own version of the 
Grandfather Paradox (Susan pun_ not 
intended) and when it did, in City of Death, it 
swiftly became a fan favourite. The Jagaroth 
try to prevent their own destruction, but fail 
to do so. Yet it was first commented upon in 
Day of the Daleks, which will be mentioned 
again. There, the rebel forces travel back in 
time to murder a statesman who will cause 
the world war which leads to their dystopian 
future, yet it is their travelling back to 
prevent the war which will cause it. Only the 
Doctor manages to prevent the catastrophe 
happening, and even from this early day we 
get the glimpse of the Doctor as the sole 
inhabitant of the fourth dimension capable 
of seeing it for how it is, and able to shape it 
as necessary. Others who try are bound for 
failure. 


Like this writer. 
| Michael S. Collins 


INTERVIEW 


JANET FIELOING 


V/ anet Fielding joined the cast of Doctor 
uA Who in 1981 as Australian flight 
_) attendant Tegan Jovanka. Her début, in 

Tom Baker’s swansong Logopolis, saw her 
feisty personality quick to the fore, and with the 
arrival of Peter Davison’s newly-regenerated 
Fifth Doctor, she rapidly came into her own, 
brandishing her forthright and bossy nature with 
verve. 


Unusually for a companion during the series’ 
original run, Tegan was given centre stage in not 
one but two adventures: Christopher Bailey’s 
Kinda (1982) and Snakedance (1983). Her 
departure too was a break from the norm, 
leaving amidst the carnage and unnecessary loss 
of life which followed in the wake of the Fifth 
Doctor's encounter with the deadly Daleks in 
Resurrection of the Daleks (1984). 


Janet’s portrayal of Tegan quickly became a firm 
favourite of the fans and, like her television alter 
-ego, she would become known for her upfront 
and frank attitude. After Doctor Who, she 
continued to act over the years, but it was when 
she became an activist and actor’s agent that 
she found her calling in life. Whotopia recently 
caught up with Janet, who graciously found 
some free time in her extremely busy schedule 
to sit down and chat with us. 


Whotopia: Had you always wanted to be an 
actress? 


Janet Fielding: No. Bill Brown and Geoffrey Rush 
were a few years ahead of me at university. We 
used to do rehearse readings from the English 
course. We did ‘The Miller’s Tale’ and | played 
Alison. The bug bit. They then persuaded me to 
audition for the newly-formed Queensland 
Theatre Company’s children’s show, ‘Wrong Side 
of the Moon’. | got the part. 


INTERVIEW 


W: In reading an online biography about : 
yourself, | see you achieved A’ levels ria 
in Physics, Chemistry and ¢ 
Mathematics — obviously not a 
traditional route to becoming an 
actress. Were you _ originally 
interested in an altogether different 
career path? 


JF: | wasn’t really sure what! wantedto 
do. | wanted to do a hundred things. | 
liked the idea of law. Journalism. | did } 
science because my father is a scientist. * 
My siblings did science. 


W: What was the reaction from friends 
and family when you told them about 

this? Did they encourage you in your { 
dream? 


JF: Are you crazy? My family were 
horrified that | wanted to be an 
actress. 


W: Do you recall the first role 
you ever played? 


JF: See Question 1. 


"! wasn’t really 
sure what | 
wanted to do. | 
wanted todoa 
hundred 
things.” 


W: You were born in Brisbane Australia but 
chose to pursue your acting career in the 
UK. What persuaded you to head abroad? 


JF: | was in the Popular Theatre Troupe and 
we used to bring an English writer director 
called Albert Hunt out to Australia to work 
with us. He had done shows like John Ford’s 
Cuban Missile Crisis in the 1960s. We 
brought one of his shows to England. It was 
about the treatment of the indigenous 
peoples and was done as a revival meeting/ 
variety show. | was coming for 3 
months but Ken Campbell came to 
see the show, said Kate Porrell and | 
were ‘tank actresses’ and ‘we don’t 
see tank actresses too often’. He 
asked me to work on an opera with 
him called ‘The Case of Charles 
Dexter Ward’ which is based on an 
HP Lovecraft story. | said yes. He 
was the one person | really wanted 
to meet when I came to England. 


W: When you first arrived in the UK 
you worked with the legendary Ken 
Campbell and his Science Fiction 
Theatre group in Liverpool. There 
you appeared in various 
productions including ‘The Warp’ 
and ‘The End is Nigh’. What was it 
like to work with him and _ his 
group? 


JF: Ken was extraordinary. The most jf 
amazing original mind. He could 
also drive you nuts. He approached 
problems very differently from the 
norm. One of my fave Ken stories is 
about a production of ‘The Third 
Policeman’ — he couldn’t get his 
actors to do the same Irish accent. 
So he had false teeth made for 
them all. The teeth made them all 
sound the same. The story is set in a village — 
so it was like they were all inbreeds. 


W: One of your first television roles was a 
small part in The Hammer House of Horror. 
Do you have any recollections of this part 
that you can share with us? 


JF: It was the first time | had ever been ona 
set so | remember being quite bewildered. 


W: From here you were then cast as Tegan 


Jovanka in Doctor Who which was your 
biggest TV break up to that point in your 
career. Were you confident of getting the 
part of Tegan? What was the audition 
process like? 


JF: They saw 120 people for Tegan. JNT 
hated my photo — the only reason he agreed 
to see me was that the letter sent by the 
actors co-op | was with. It said if you want 
someone to play a bossy Australian, they 
don’t come much bossier than this one. 


Janet with Peter Davison, Mark Strickson & Sarah Sutton 


W: How intense was the publicity and fan 
interest in the weeks that followed after 
being cast? Was the extent of the interest 
at all surprising? 


JF: You get warned what it will be like. But 
it’s still overwhelming. 


W: Did you find there were any challenges 
in playing the role, or was it more of a case 
of just merely getting on with the part and 
saying the words? 


INTERVIEW 


JF: The stories were 20 minutes so the 
emphasis was on action and not character. | 
think | was lucky because they were really 
writing Lucy (in Charlie Brown) in space. It 
gave a clear line most of the time. 


W: You first started playing the part with 
Tom Baker and then with Peter Davison. 
Did you find you had to adjust your 
approach to the role between the two? 


JF: No — they’re of a similar height. (I’m 
joking) 


W: Playing alongside Peter 
Davison as the Doctor has 
been described as more of an 
ensemble affair than perhaps 
with Tom Baker’s Doctor. How 
difficult is it to portray the 
character of the companion so 
that you do the part justice 
without overstepping the line, 
if you will, between a lead role 
and a supporting role? 


JF: The show is written round 
the Doctor. It ain’t a struggle. 


W: Tegan’s character was at 
times very direct, or in her 
own words, a “mouth on legs”. 
Was this a trait you chose to 
emphasize or was it a case of 
the scripts driving that side of 
her nature? 


JF: That was the producer and 
script editor’s choice. Someone 
writes a character and you 
interpret. 


W: How much input did you 


have into Tegan’s 
development, or character? Was input into 
the scripts or characters encourage, 


appreciated or even allowed? If you did 
offer suggestions, how were the ideas 
received by the producer, writers, etc? 


JF: | was and am a feminist. Tegan is a 
bolshie Australian who takes no prisoners 


but | also wanted her to be funny. 


W: Kinda is one of the best examples of the 
companion taking center stage. What did 


you think when you first read the script? 
Were you more or less pleased with its 
sequel Snakedance? 


JF: | was really flattered and pleased. 


W: Of all the episodes you appeared in in 
Doctor Who, as an actress, where did you 
think you did your best work? Were there 
moments you ever felt you could have done 
it better, or perhaps should have 
approached a scene differently? 


JF: Silly question. You always feel you can do 
better. 


W: What do you think were the positive 
aspects of Tegan as a character? 


JF: Her energy. She was strong. She had a 
practical streak the Doctor often lacks. 


Janet with fourth Doctor, Tom Baker and Sarah Sutton as Nyssa 


W: Tegan’s departure, despite its brevity, is 
one of the most poignant in the series. Her 


"Tegan is a bolshie 
Australian who takes 
no prisoners but I also 

wanted her to be 


funny.” 


justification that all the killing had become 
too much -— that life with the Doctor had 
stopped being fun — touches upon an 
aspect of the Time Lord’s lifestyle, which, 
before 2005, was seldom addressed. Do 


you remember who came up with Tegan’s 
reason for leaving? Did you discuss the 
option of gradually building up to her 
departure, or was this never on the table? 


JF: We lost a story because of a strike so my 
departure was more abrupt than originally 
intended. 


W: What prompted you to realize that it 
was time to move on from Doctor Who and 
time to try other roles? 


JF: Lizzie Sladen and | did the longest. Three 
years is about the limit for a companion. 


W: One of the first roles you took on after 
Doctor Who was in_ the episode 
Slaughterhouse Sling as Tracy in the TV 
series Shelley. Any recollections of this 
part? From an acting viewpoint, did you 
find it was nice to finally playing someone 


else after having played Tegan? 
JF: Yes, of course. 


W: In going for roles after Doctor Who, did 
you find you were typecast, or did you find 
having been in the series helped you get 
roles in other series? 


‘| JF: | was an Australian playing an Australian. 
It was a problem. 


W: You next appeared in Minder starring 
George Cole and Dennis Waterman in the 
episode Windows. What was it like working 
with George Cole and Dennis Waterman? 


JF: Great. What a privilege. 


W: John Nathan-Turner has been criticized 
for the direction he took the show during 
his time as producer. As someone who was 
on the inside at the time, did you feel there 
was a particular pressure for the series to 
succeed? Do you think some, or any, of that 
criticism justified or warranted? 


JF: It is very hard to keep a long running 
franchise alive especially with decreasing 
budgets. | didn’t always agree with JNT’s 
choices but he gave it his all and he cared 
deeply about the show. 


Whotopia would like to gratefully thank 
Janet Fielding for taking the time to answer 


When The Doctor’s Wife by Neil Gaiman was| references to the series, was reprinted| TARDIS. The Doctor’s TARDIS ‘possesses’ one 
broadcast earlier this year, it was instantly| alongside Miles’ novel Dead Romance by|of the Doctor’s sleeping companions; all this 
acclaimed as one of the best episodes of the | Mad Norwegian Press in 2004. 


New Series to date. Despite that acclaim, 
though, a few fans raised an_ intriguing 
question: just how original was the episode, 
especially the concept at its heart, of the 
TARDIS in human form? To answer that 
question, we must delve into the wilderness 
years and how spin-off materials from that 
era have affected the New Series. 


The first place to look in regards to the 
question is the short story Toy Story by 
acclaimed. and highly controversial writer 
Lawrence Miles. Toy Story was originally 
published in 1999 in Perfect Timing 2, a 
charity anthology that raised money for the 


"The idea of the TARDIS 
being something more 
than just a ship was 
introduced a mere three 
serials into the original 
series in The Edge of 
Destruction...” 


being done while the Doctor is away so the 
two can have a chat. Together, these two 
TARDISes discuss how they choose their 
pilots from “the other Academy”. The 
Master’s TARDIS gives the Doctor’s TARDIS a 
call to come to Gallifrey to join forces in the 
upcoming Time War (that of the BBC’s range 
of Eighth Doctor Adventures (EDA) novels) 
before leaving again. 


If any of that sounds familiar perhaps it 
should. There are at least two distinct 
elements from Toy Story that would seem to 
appear in The Doctor’s Wife. The first is the 
idea of a TARDIS more or less possessing a 
human body for at least a period of time, the 


Foundation for the Study of Infant Death.| Toy Story involves the Master’s TARDIS| other of course is the idea that a TARDIS 
The story, sans some of the more obvious] taking human form to visit the Doctor’s| believes it chooses its pilot. The story also 


If any of that sounds familiar perhaps it 
should. There are at least two distinct 
elements from Toy Story that would seem to 
appear in The Doctor’s Wife. The first is the 
idea of a TARDIS more or less possessing a 
human body for at least a period of time, the 
other of course is the idea that a TARDIS 
believes it chooses its pilot. The story also 
postulates the 

idea that the 

TARDIS directs the 

pilot where they 

are needed, 

something else 
also brought up in 
the episode as 
well. So is this as 
simple a case of 
plagiarism as it first 
appears? 


Perhaps not it 
seems. Toy Story 
isn’t the last place 
where a humanoid § 
TARDIS appears. An 
actual humanoid 
TARDIS named 
Compassion appears § 
in several of 
EDA’s as 

Compassion was an 
advanced TARDIS type 
from the future that 
was sought by the 
Time Lords as a 
weapon to fight the 
upcoming Time War. 
Seeking to help her 
escape this fate, the 
Doctor defied Lord 
President Romana and 
allowed her to become 
his companion. Though 
she was to leave the 
novel range as part of 
the range’s shakeup in 
2001, she would 
continue to have lasting 


effects 
the rest of the range right up to its finale in 
Lance Parkin’s The Gallifrey Chronicles in 
2005. Compassion though wasn’t originally 
created as a humanoid TARDIS though, and 
only became one when the EDA range editor 


on 


decided to make the character into a 


companion for a time. 


Nor is the last place such a concept appears 
in either. The TARDIS has also been seen in 
several stories to project itself as a hologram 
of previous companions such as_ the 
Brigadier in Big Finish’s 2003 story Zagerus 
where the TARDIS, as well as the Eighth 
Doctor, was infected with anti-time. Another 
example is the 


1 DW 
comic book miniseries The Forgotten by 
Tony Lee where the TARDIS takes on the 
form of several companions including 
Martha Jones and the _ Doctor’s 
granddaughter Susan. Interestingly enough, 
the comic strip in Doctor Who Magazine has 
also seen at least one tale featuring a 
humanoid TARDIS as well. One such example 


ARTICLE 


is ‘A Life of Matter and Death’ which was 
published in DWM 250 sometime before Toy 
Story was first published. It would appear 
then that the idea wasn’t created by Miles, 
nor was he the only writer prior to Gaiman 
who used it. 


| Perhaps though we are 
overlooking an obvious 
question: where did this 
whole idea come from? 


being something more 

than just a ship was 
B| introduced a mere three 
serials into the original 
series in The Edge of 
Destruction (1964) when 
its 
four occupants of a fault 
in its console. The idea 
}was taken up again 
) during the Jon Pertwee 
era with hints of the 
TARDIS being alive and 
the idea was to remain 
a central part of the 
mythology of the show 
from then on. The idea 
began appearing in the 
New Series as well and 
became central to 
episodes such as 
Boomtown and The 
Parting of the Ways 
(both 2005). So the 
hints for the TARDIS 
being alive are there 
in the series itself, 


rather than in a 
single story by a 
single writer. 


Even if Gaiman did 
pull the idea of the 
humanoid  TARDIS 
from Toy Story or 
any of the other stories mentioned thus far, 
it would not be the first time that ideas from 
spin-off fiction made the leap to the TV 
screen. An obvious example is the 
adaptation of Paul Cornell’s 1995 Virgin New 
Adventures novel Human Nature into the 
Series Three two-part story Human Nature/ 
Family of Blood (2007), though that was 
done by Cornell himself. Perhaps a better 


ARTICLE 


"The idea has been used ina variety of ways in different stories, 
The Doctor’s Wife simply being the first story to show the idea in 


example involves a piece of TARDIS lore that 
has come to be accepted into the show’s 
mythology: the Chameleon circuit. The first 
mention of it in the TV series is in Tom 
Baker’s final story Logopolis (1981) but that 
wasn’t its first mentioning. The device was 
termed years before in Terrance Dicks’ 
novelisation of the Pertwee era story Terror 
of the Autons (1971). Yet one 
suspects that nobody accused 
Christopher H Bidmead of 
plagiarising Dicks at the 
time. The mythology of the 
series allows for ideas and 
elements to cross back 
and forth from one on 
media to another, often 4 
regardless of who came 
up with the original idea. 


Last but not least, we 
need to look at the 
context of how the 4 wet ke 
basic idea was used in |) Wy 
the story. Toy Story 
shows us that a TARDIS 
is designed so that it 
can take on a form at 
will. Compassion 

in the EDA’s isa _| Au 
proper 


TARDIS in her own right. 
Idris in The Doctor’s Wife 
is a human woman who 
is possessed by the 
Doctor’s TARDIS and wey 
who allows. him to (fsx: 
actually communicate |! 
with his own ship face i 
to face. These three 


the television series.” 


examples all have variations of an idea 
running through them. But while the basic 
idea is the same, the context of it within the 
story is so different that one would be hard 
pressed to call it plagiarism upon 

closer examination. =: 


As we have seen, 


the concept of the TARDIS in human form 
has been evident throughout the various 
realms of Doctor Who spin-off fiction. One 
can easily see then how the idea of the 
TARDIS being alive might make the leap into 
the TARDIS taking on humanoid form. It 
i seems likely that the various different 
writers, taking their cue from the same 
bits of mythology, would then put it 
to various uses, no_ plagiarism 
required. The idea has been used ina 
variety of ways in different stories, 
The Doctor’s Wife simply being the 
first story to show the idea in the 
television series. Does that fact change 
the TV episode or its enjoyability? That 

particular question can be only be 
\% answered by each fan on their own 
terms. 


| Matthew Kresal 


Do you love Doctor Who on audio? 
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Debate: This House Believes Russell T Davies’ (RTD) 
writing was flawed. Speaking for the House will be 
Michael S. Collins. Speaking against the House will be 
Jon Arnold. Mr Collins will start. 


RTD writes in very broad brushstrokes, ie nagging 
mum, henpecked boyfriend, etc. Five years of the 
same is a bit grating especially when Jackie/whatever 
Martha’s mum and Donna’s mum were called again 
could all merge into one for the difference in character 
between them. 


He also likes doing what we call ‘Take Thats’ in his 
shows. An immediate example is Peter Kay’s portrayal 
in Love and Monsters (2006) being somewhat similar 
to lan Levine as others mentioned. Take that lan 
Levine. He likes mostly to do this with politics and 
religion. But he has such a bugbear about these things 
that they can ruin the flow of his stories. Take 
Torchwood: Miracle Day for example. In : 
Episode Two, he mentions that ever since 
the miracle happened “the churches ' 
have been empty’. Take that 
organised religion! Except that 
line takes you right out of 
the story. Whenever il 
something 

miraculous or 
uncertain or 
tragic happens, 
what do people | 
tend to do? Take 
refuge in their 


18 


religions, so the churches would be full. It stops the , 
story completely in its tracks as you think “no, — : 
that wouldn’t happen” and the thin walls of 
suspended disbelief come crumbling 
down. I’m not saying writers shouldn’t , 
attack their hobby horses in writing, 
that would ban the best works of 
Orwell and Swift, but they shouldn’t j 
do it in such a way that it derails 
the story around them just so _ 
the writer can make a point. y 


The above is just one 
example, there’re several 
others. 


Even worse is when he derails his story to 
deliberately make a point which isn’t the 
one he’s trying to make. Read The Writer’s 
Tale, and RTD is very proud of the Doctor’s 
rebuke to Victoria’s line of the Koh-i-Noor 
“they say whoever owns it will die” (Doctor: 
“that’s true of anything if you wait long 
enough”). RTD puts in a pause there, 
because as he says, it’s a complete rebuttal 
of “her entire faith, and religion, in one 
putdown.” But... on screen it’s not. In fact, 
on paper it’s not either, it’s just a glib retort 
about a superstition, not all. But the story 
stops anyway to slap the writer on the back. 


He also believes a writer can’t write without 
sex driving him, and has that as a primeval 
urge in his characters, even the Doctor, 
hence the Doctor/Rose stuff. | may be a 
prude in some aspects, but | don’t believe 
there MUST be sex in writing to drive it. It’s a 
fallacy of art. 


| can’t stand what he did with the Cybermen. 
He thought they were outdated! 


He can’t keep a characterisation going — see 
how Rose and the Tenth Doctor (and even 
more so, poor old Martha, given up on by 
the writer after one story!) deteriorate over 
time. 


Believe it or not, | have no issues with the 
alleged Gay Agenda. A show telling kids it’s 
normal for some folk to be homosexual? 


Brilliant. 


| think he, like every 
other writer, works 
far better with a 
harsh script editor. 
He didn’t have that 


on Who 

Torchwood 

shows. And | am 
harsher on RTD 
than | am 
Chibnall, because 
Chibnall has 
never shown me 
anything. RTD 


wrote Midnight 
and Bad Wolf. 
He *can* write 
top-notch _ stuff 
with good 
characters and 
plots that make 
sense, if he 
wants to. For 
too much of 
Who he 
seemed to be 
coasting. 


” Cai 


ide 


In fact, his need for the Doctor to be more 
human, that seeming too alien would turn 
the viewers away, is as obsessive to my mind 
as Eric Saward’s feeling people would be 
disinterested in a pacifist hero. 


YRITER: Sb 
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PHILIP put LMAN 


RTD does follow the Whedon style, he 
mentions it in The Writer’s Tale; he mentions 
it in DWM. He even borrows the “Add the 
Actress to the opening credits the episode 
they bump her off” Tara trick in Miracle Day 
in a needlessly horrific death. The Whedon 
approach doesn’t work wholesale in Who, 
though. You can have Rose as Buffy, sure, 
but you can’t have the Doctor as longed for 
other half in the same way you can’t have 
Buffy long for Tony Head! Wrong character 
assortment. What RTD should have done is 
take the format, the style of characters and 
even the snappy dialogue/humour to scares 
ratio, but he shouldn’t have tried to 
transplant everything into Doctor Who, 
which is how it comes across. Bradbury says 
when he was 21, he tried to ape all his 
favourite writers, and all he wrote was 
terrible parody, because he had to write in 
his own voice. The criticism is valid here. 


Forgetting your own characterisation is 


another. Again Miracle Day, when RTD 
forgot to make mention of Jack’s 


omnisexuality, thus watering down his own 
creation. | believe it was a genuine error and 
not the unfortunate implications of US 
primetime TV, but still, a failing on the 
writer’s part. 


And as an archive TV fan, it both amuses and 
appals me that RTD Who follows the Mark 
Lawson mantra of “as things were they can 
never be now”, so we replace 4 x 25 with 1 x 
45 minute episodes, and yet some of RTD’s 
scripts (step forward The End of Time) are 
padded out worse than the classic series 


no matter how much the Pertwee six-parters 
get decried, the pacing was almost always 
spot on there. 


No mentions of deus ex machina. | hate the 
term for one, and really, of all his Season 
Enders, only Bad Wolf is really one, and even 
then it’s set up well in advance which 
disqualifies it. In fact, his use of Diabolus Ex 
Machina in Army of Ghosts would be a 
stroke of genius if only he hadn’t used it to 
rub the Cybermen into dust, and then ignore 
it to focus on the Doctor/Rose. Waste of a 
perfectly good plot, there. 


Use of Cybermen, the Master, Sarah Jane 
waters down previously multi-faceted roles 
into set pieces and robs them of a lot of 
their ambiguity. Sarah Jane recovered in her 
own show, thankfully, and Moffat seems to 
be saving the Cybermen. The poor Master is 
still turned into a set piece madman to date, 
though. 


| don’t wish to nitpick though, we can leave 


BB) that to others. These are all quite serious 


failings of a writer though, for my book, and 
it makes his work suffer as a result. I’ll leave 
the issues with his use of foreshadowing to 


Ee one side as it is merely a personal pickle and 


stories they are trying to avoid. Compare 
The End of Time Part One where nearly 
bugger all happens to The War Games 
episodes four to six, which, though derided 
by people accustomed to modern TV, 
manages to fit more plot and character 
study into five minutes than The End of Time 
does in an hour, and The End of Time has far 
less characters to juggle. | do believe that 
length doesn’t matter so much as what you 
do with the time, but RTD’s episodes often 
wobble along at a snail’s pace then suddenly 
WHAM the finish. The pacing is all off. And 


not necessarily a failing, just a different way 


lof doing things. 


Essentially, RTD states (in SFX) that: 


“| can see how maddening it must be, for 
some people. Especially if you’re imposing 
really classical script structures and 
templates on that episode, even 
unconsciously. | must look like a vandal, a 
kid or an amateur... The simple fact is, all 
those things were planned. All of them were 
my choice. They’re not lazy, clumsy or 
desperate. They’re chosen. | can see more 
traditional ways of telling those stories, but 
I’m not interested. | think the stuff that you 
gain from writing in this way — the shock, the 
whirlwind, the freedom, the exhilaration — is 
worth the world.” 


It comes down to a variation on show don’t 
tell, | guess. RTD believes shock over feeding 
in makes for a better story, but I’d add that if 
you just pull things out of thin air to further 
the plot with no previous, even if you had 
planned them ages in advance, that’s not 


in makes for a better story, but I’d add that if 
you just pull things out of thin air to further 
the plot with no previous, even if you had 
planned them ages in advance, that’s not 
how it comes across on screen. If we admit 
Underworld comes across terribly on screen, 
then we can also admit the above. And here, 
given my writing philosophy, it is most 
certainly a flaw, for it breeds shallow writing, 
and writing is at its best when it can be 
repeated without losing the greatness of the 
piece. 


Michael S. Collins 


The floor rises for Mr Arnold. 
He starts: 


| agree with a lot of what you’ve said here. 


Spot on that RTD writes to archetypes, a 
kind of formula for his companions and 
backgrounds — right down to absent father 
figures. Admittedly the Donna iteration of 
that’s enforced by Howard Atwell’s fatal 
illness, but it sticks out horribly. It’s a fresh 


approach in 2005, by the time we’re on the | 
third similar iteration it’s old ground, what ff 
was new has become simply the new cliché. |? 


It’s similar to the Tory administration in 1997 
or Labour in 2010 — the audience (or 
electorate) is in the mood for something 
fresh. Of course, whether the next guys in 
line provide that freshness is a different 
matter altogether. Back to the point 
though... RTD brought his soap-writing roots 
there, and similar variations in a theme of 
the family unit are very much the order of 
the day in that genre. And subtlety is not the 
RTD way as you point out. 


| think you’re conflating separate issues with 
the Take That thing — the Levine thing 
wouldn’t bother a casual viewer who knew 
nothing of the background, it only works in 
that level if you’re familiar with fandom in a 
way that only an infinitesimal fraction of the 
viewing audience will be. | love it because 
it’s a homage to the power of fandom to 
bring people together, and even if you don’t 
know specific names it works. And that 
revenge through writing is something a lot of 
writers do, but when it maps onto the wider 
theme as well as it does here | think it’s fine. 


The organised religion issue’s a much more 


valid one to my mind, that’s something he 
does stop stories for just to stick vicious digs 
in — the first episode of Torchwood has the 
line about there being nothing there for 
instance, which is the writer poking his head 
out to batter you over the head. But then 
you get something like Gridlock which 
examines the whole issue of faith in a 
relatively non-judgemental way. 


The sex thing? Yes, another obsession. But 
to me this ties back to the broad 
brushstrokes thing — attitude to sex seems 
to be the way he finds his characters. Hence 
the limited archetypes, he broad brushes 
that people of similar ages would react the 
same way (frustrated middle-aged mums, 


horny teens etc). It strikes me as a writing 
tool, and one that has some validity in that 
you can make a case that the sexual urge as 
reproduction is the basic point of the human 
race. | agree that you don’t need sex to drive 
a character or story, but it’s an intrinsically 
valid approach. 


The Cybermen point’s an interesting one, 
and | can see the basis of where he’s coming 
from. The original Cybermen were inspired 
by the notion of transplants and artificial 
organs, that worn-out parts could be 
replaced. And their appeal/terror lay in that 
these things could be taken too far and we 
could lose ourselves, the sort of thing you 
can get away with when it’s fresh technology 


that few understand. In that sense they 
*were* a dated notion as artificial repairs to 
human bodies (eg pacemakers, artificial 
limbs) are a far more common and 
acceptable and less terrifying idea than they 
were in the 1960s. Now Spare Parts (as | 
remember it, | may be operating on hazy 
memories as | haven’t heard it in around five 
years) takes the next logical step and shows 
the growing horror of mass acceptance, the 
slow incremental slide where it becoming 
normality leads to 
things going too 

far before anyone 

really realises it 
and that, | think is 
a valid approach. | 
think that’s what 
Rise of the 
Cybermen/The Age 
of Steel is aiming for 
but it blows it by 
bunging a 
pantomime villain in 
there. | enjoy Lloyd 
Pack’s hamming for 
the fun of it but | think 
the inclusion of a 
central villain is, in 
itself, flat out wrong. It’s 
right for the Daleks, it 


explains their central 
ideology of racial purity 
perfectly (but frankly 


once that’s done, Davros 
is redundant as anything 
other than an embittered 
fascist amalgam of Waldorf 
& Statler). But the 
Cybermen? No. They’re 
something we slide into 
without realising it, like the 
short story about’ the 

computer who coming online 
asks if there is a god then 
replies that there is now. It’s a far 
stronger concept if the science behind it 
comes from well intentioned means. It might 
even work if it’s someone perverting the 
course of someone else’s work that was 
meant to save humanity, a tool being seized 
for the wrong means. But MacRae/RTD blow 
that with a stereotyped cackling nutjob 
genius which undermines the basic terror. 
They get some nice set pieces but at the cost 
of disfiguring the bigger picture. | know he’s 


ADVICE 


a good mate, but Rob Shearman got it right 
with Dalek by going back to what was and 
wasn’t scary about them, and methodically 
working his way through all that to re- 
establish them as terrifyingly powerful, even 
on an individual level. That’s badly blown for 
the Cybermen just a season later. They 
should’ve built up an individual in the first 
episode, then unleashed the collective 
second once the 
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horror of being cybernised 
was established, but they didn’t. 


| don’t know that he can’t keep a 
characterisation going, | think it’s more that 
they all serve his purpose as a writer and 
once they require change he can’t do it. 
Rose remains defined by her hopeless love 
for the Doctor, (right down to her 
desperation in accepting a human Doctor 
substitute in Journey’s End), the Tenth 
Doctor’s essentially the same bloke in The 


Christmas Invasion as he is in The End of 
Time. And the Jack thing? I’d argue that part 
of it is that Barrowman can't really 
convincingly do half the bisexuality thing — 
the only chemistry he shares with female co- 
stars is the oxygen they’re breathing. Hence 
the character’s more gay than omnisexual as 
time goes on; it’s writing being tailored to 
—= performance. 


His plotting’s not, it’s fair to 
say, his strongest suit, 
though it’s nowhere near as 
bad as the deus ex machina 
brigade would have you 
believe. Resolutions, in 
pure story terms, often 
end up unsatisfying (not 
plucked from thin air or 
simplistic, though both do 
crop up). 


And last, but far from 
least, is his position as 
lead writer and hub of 
the show. Check the 
number of times in The 
Writer’s Tale that he 
ends up knackered, 
late and way over 
deadline. That’s only 
going to exacerbate 
the weaknesses in 
his writing and as he 
has less time to 
improvise solutions 
and he has no 
figure to suggest 
improvements as 
a script editor 
normally would. 

Also, there’s a lot 
to be said for familiarity 
breeding contempt. By 2010 he’s written or 
co-written 31 episodes in around five years. 
It’s awfully difficult to say something new by 
the end there. And look at how Moffat’s 
gone from darling to duffer so quickly with 
the impatient end of fandom. 


The Buffy thing... Buffy’s main conceit was to 
turn monsters into clear metaphor. Who 
doesn’t do much of that, maybe the Daleks 
as the Doctor’s issues in the first season and 
the Abzorbaloff as the Big Name Fan, but 
really very little beyond that — they’re just 


just monsters (again, failing 
to give the new Cybermen 
a deeper threat is a reason 
they (for me) didn’t work. 
He doesn’t transport the [| 
fundamental essence of 
Buffy to me, more the 
surface elements. Which is 
doomed as you're taking 
the shiny bits without the 
underpinnings, hence they 
can collapse. 


Look in his other  self- 
confessed direction of 
reality TV, (more 
specifically the — talent 


shows). That’s where he 
steals the structure from 
really. Big launch, carefully 
designed point where 
viewers can jump on 
midseason all building to a 
big finale. And repetition’s 
the point there, but it’s 
more obvious when 
repeated year on year in | 
drama. 


| wouldn’t say the 
Cybermen are particularly 
multifaceted beyond their 
first appearance either, 
after their initial 
appearances they’re used 
as generic alien invaders — 
Earthshock might lose a 
cliffhanger but would The Wheel in Space, 
The Invasion, Revenge..., Earthshock or Silver 
Nemesis be greatly changed if you subbed in 
some aliens I'll call the Generica? What’s the 
Master but a cackling madman for most of 
the 1980s? There’s a point to the character 
in the Pertwee era, but even then it’s not 
original. And Sarah Jane is a_ horrible 
character outline, (middle-aged bloke idea of 
a feminist), rescued by Lis Sladen’s charm. 
Problems with them seem to me to be in the 
original construction of the characters and 
concepts as much as any subsequent use. 
And hey, | liked how SJS was used in School 
Reunion — she worked in that episode in a 
way no other companion really would have 
bar perhaps the Brig. 


Actually, what strikes me having read your 


email and said all that is how much RTD’s 
writing is about the thrill of the immediate 
moment, the indelible image/shock which 
he’ll think of then worry about (or not) later. 
Because that’s what people remember, not 
whether it made sense or not. It lends itself 
to the shallowness you describe, though 
when done well it touches greatness. The 
climax to Bad Wolf still thrills me now (the 
“Rose, I’m coming to get ya!” speech). 


You’re absolutely right though, the more 
talent a writer demonstrates, the harder we 
should be on them. Sadly, the opposite 
tends to be the case and they simply get 
away with more and the talent decays. 


But let’s put it this way, the guy has my 
respect for taking the concept of Doctor 


Who, stripping away the 
unnecessary accretions over the 
years, (eg bizarre dress, middle- 
class alien), and reintroducing it 
to the public who'd forgotten 
why they loved it in the simplest 
possible way. And above all for 
refusing to bow to the bullshit 
science of demographics, 
(seriously, demographics as 
used in TV was invented by one 
of the US networks to convince 
advertisers that their smaller 
audience was better than the 
vastly bigger audience of their 
rivals — hugely successful con 
trick. But | digress!). 


I’ve kind of ended by going off at 
a tangent | know... like | say, 
brilliantly constructed, especially 
for an email you dashed off! And 
if you want to write an issue of 
Whotopia between us, let’s go 
for it — I’ll see if | can dig up a 
copy of my essay on why Bob 
Holmes was ultimately 
responsible For Who’s 
cancellation. 


Jon Arnold 


And there we have it. The 
conclusion of the first ever 
(public) Collins/Arnold debate. 
I’d (Michael) like to call a draw, 
which is probably akin to the 
gerbil asking the snake for similar. There is 
no genuine nastiness intended, certainly not 
from either side. Just a pure and honest 
debate on issues that get in the way of a 
genuinely talented writer hitting the 
greatness he easily could. 


| Michael S. Collins & Jon Arnold 


[Ed. Would you like to see further debates 
between Michael and Jon? If so, drop usa 
line in care of our general email address and 
let us know. I’m sure we can arrange 
something for future issues.] 
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‘Caroline John is dead’ wasn’t something | 
was expecting to hear for a very long time. | 
had no idea she was 71. If you’d have asked 
me how old-she was | guess | would have 
said sixty-ish. Like so many of the good 
Doctor’s companions she seemed sort of, 
well, timeless. 


| didn’t watch Season 7 when it first came 
out. | wasn’t born until a few years later, in 
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1973. My introduction to the character of Liz 
Shaw therefore came when the BBC started 
to release the Doctor Who videos in the 
1980s. 


The arrival of Spearhead from Space on VHS 
was a big deal. So little was available at the 
time and here was an opportunity to watch 
a classic Pertwee adventure that had been 
transmitted a very long time ago. It was 


gritty and realistic, shot entirely on film, and 
had superb production values. We were 
presented with a new, Earthbound Doctor 
who had the support of the Brigadier and 
the military organisation UNIT to fend off a 
host of alien nasties who were trying to 
invade the Earth. But the Doctor needed 
something else — a companion - and what he 
got was the wonderful Liz Shaw. 


NG 
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We often hear that the modern Doctor Who 
companions are a departure form the 
‘screamers’ of the past. In reality, there were 
strong female companions to begin with — 
right back to Barbara Wright in the 1960s in 
fact. Liz was intelligent, independent and 
dynamic. A template for later ‘brainy’ 
companions like Grace Holloway and Martha 
Jones. 


Liz was also attractive and there’s no reason 
why a clever companion shouldn’t be. That 
made her a rounded character who worked 
on many levels. A role model for women 
who would also keep the dads watching 
after they had digested’ the evening’s 
football results. And despite her havinga 
Cambridge University background, the 
production team still managed to get her 
into mini-skirts. Oh, how well they knew 
their audience. 


In Spearhead from Space, a new beginning 
for Doctor Who, Liz fulfills the same role as 
lan and Barbara in 1963 or Rose in 2005. She 
is the eyes and ears of the audience, 
representing our point of view. Who is this 
strange man from another time? What does 
he want? Why are aliens trying to invade the 
Earth? Liz goes through the same thought 


processes that we do as viewers. 


Caroline went on the play Liz in The Silurians, 
The Ambassadors of Death and Inferno. The 
latter story was arguably her strongest giving 
her the chance to stretch her acting skills by 
playing an alternative-universe version of 
her character in the form of Section Leader 
Elizabeth Shaw. 


Caroline’s time on Doctor Who coincided 
with a very successful period for the 
programme. How many other companions 
can claim that each of the stories in which 
they appeared was_.a bona-fide classic? The 
show had grown-up, become more like The 
Avengers, and Liz-was an integral part of this 
new era. 


It’s one of the tragedies of Doctor Who that 
Liz Shaw never got a proper leaving scene. 
Producer Barry Letts decided that the 
character was just too clever and therefore 
less likely to ask the Doctor questions which 
would help explain the storyline to the 
audience. This, combined with Caroline 
John’s pregnancy and Jon Pertwee’s. belief 
that the companion should not be the 
Doctor’s intellectual equal, meant that 
Inferno was the last we saw of the character 
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ection Leader Elizabeth Shaw in "Inferno" 


on a regular basis. Perhaps it was best that 
she departed on a high rather than having a 
rushed leaving scene at the start of the next 
season. 


It has been suggested by some that perhaps 
Liz was not a genuine companion because 
she never travelled in the TARDIS. This idea 
is, of course, nonsense. You could equally 
argue that Sara Kingdom and Grace 
Holloway don’t fulfill the criteria of a 
‘proper’ companion (whatever that means) 
but fans have accepted them and that is all 
that counts. 


Caroline ‘returned to the Doctor Who 
universe on more than one occasion. In both 
The Five Doctors and Dimensions in Time she 
had relatively small roles but managed to 
slip back into the part of Liz Shaw with ease. 
She was also in the Bill Baggs’ P.R.O.B.E. 
videos, the Doctor Who novels and the Big 
Finish audios. Liz didn’t have quite the 
extended Who career that Sarah Jane 
enjoyed but she came close. It’s sad that, 
like so many others, she can now never 
return to the revamped show. 


| lan Wheeler 
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1970 was a year of change for Doctor Who. 
Ratings were falling and the BBC was actively 
looking for something with which to replace 
it. With Ron Moody having turned down the 
role of the Third Doctor, (a decision he was 
later to regret), outgoing producers Peter 
Bryant and Derrick Sherwin turned their 
attention to comic actor Jon Pertwee and 
began reshaping the programme for the new 
decade and the colour era. 


The new look combined the style and colour 
of The Avengers with the scientific depth of 
the BBC’s fledgling science-fiction drama 
Doomwatch. The new Doctor certainly had 
the style and elegance of John Steed, and his 
new companion surely had her roots in the 
most successful Avengers’ girl, Emma Peel. 


Until now, with the possible exceptions of 
Barbara Wright, Polly and Zoe Herriot, most 
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screamers to whom we hitherto had been 


on Vee P accustomed. Moreover, with the exception 
With the exception of Jo of Jo Grant and Melanie Bush, Caroline 


Grant and Melanie Bush, John’s interpretation of the Doctor’s 
0 ALS 0 assistant would set a template for all future 
Caroline John’s interpretation | semale companions. 
of the Doctor’s assistant 
would seta template for all At the time Liz Shaw was seconded to UNIT 
she had an important research programme 


future female companions.” going on at Cambridge University. Rather 
improbably, she was said to have a degree in 

physics and a dozen other subjects. This is 

of the Doctor’s female assistants had been| quite frankly ridiculous, unless some were 
of the scream-and-ask-questions ilk. Bryant}honorary degrees, as a full-time degree 
and Sherwin realised that this would not|takes three years, meaning Liz must have 
work in the 1970s. Dr Elizabeth Shaw,|entered Cambridge as an undergraduate at 
portrayed by the late Caroline John, was a|/no later than the age of nine, which 
highly intelligent young woman, a fact which] although not entirely unlikely, (one 
to this author, a massive Avengers fan as| remembers the British mathematical prodigy 
well as a massive Doctor Who fan, came as a| Ruth Lawrence who entered university at 
pleasant change to the stereotypical | the age of 11) it does take some swallowing. 


For this author, Dr Liz Shaw, along with the 
first incarnation of Romana as portrayed by 
Mary Tamm eight years later, is the very 
best Doctor Who companion of all. As | have 
said, Liz was much more the Doctor’s equal, 
and although feisty female companions are 
now the norm, back in 1970 Liz Shaw was a 
refreshing change. 


Liz was obviously a child of the Spare Rib and 
Germaine Greer generation. At first she is 
sceptical of the Brigadier’s stories of alien 
invasion, but upon meeting him she soon 
respects the Doctor and the pair rapidly sets 
to work examining the Nestene spheres and 
defeating the Nestene Consciousness. She is 
also aware of the Brigadier’s latent sexism 
asking him: “Haven’t you heard of female 
emancipation?”. His look of discomfort is 
amusing to say the least. 


Here at last is a companion who doesn’t run 
away or scream the house down at the first 
sign of an alien threat, but who actively 
becomes involved in their defeat or solving 
such problems as they occur. 


In The Silurians Liz again proves that she is a 
woman of today (that is, the today of 
1969/70). When the Brigadier places her in}j 
charge of the Wenley Moor Laboratory | 
personnel files, she rounds upon the 
Brigadier and sharply informs him “I’m a 
scientist, not an office girl!!!”. During the 
course of this story we also learn that as well 
as being a physicist and an expert on 
meteorites, Liz is also a doctor of medicine — 
which would have added at least another 
four years to her university study 
programme! 


Once the Silurians launch their virus through 
Major Baker and Edward Masters, Liz’s 
medical skills come to the fore as she wastes 
no time injecting the Wenley Moor staff and 
a reluctant doctor with low spectrum 
antibiotics, and suggests that A37 in the 
presence of Z19 might be effective against 
the Silurian virus. 


In The Ambassadors of Death, in my opinion 
the best of the four stories to feature Liz, 
she determines that no human could have 
withstood the amount of radiation present 
in the spacesuits, and thus ascertains that 
the wearers of the spacesuits are alien. 


"Here at last isa 
companion who doesn’t 
run away or scream the 


house down at the first 
sign of an alien threat.” 


Although Ambassadors went through a great 
deal of rewriting, it is a pity that at the 
climax of Part Three Liz is allowed a ‘Perils of 
Pauline’ moment, as in escaping from her 
capture by the criminal Regan she is left 
dangling from the end of a pier, a cliché 
which would have been acceptable during 
the first six years of the programme, but not 
in this new colourful action-based. era. 
Worse than this, Liz spends the entirety of 
Part Four held to ransom by Regan. 


Here it seems that the writers didn’t really 
know what to do with Liz, after two stories 


where she is very much the Doctor’s equal. 
Instead, here she almost has _ nothing 
constructive to do, rather like Rose Tyler 35 
years later, who is an integral part of Series 
One but is sidelined for the majority of 
Series Two. However, the writers do revive 
Liz in the latter part of Ambassadors, as she 
is instrumental in constructing a new 
communication device so that the alien 
ambassadors can be understood, and later 
helps to arrange their return to Mars. 


If Liz is rather wasted in Ambassadors she 
may as well have not been in Inferno at all. 
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To my mind this is the weakest story of 
Season Seven. Whilst the drilling at Project 
Inferno is a sound plot, the parallel universe 
subplot is pure padding. Here Liz has nothing 
to do other than charge the TARDIS console 
with radiation and worry as to the Doctor’s 
whereabouts — no wonder she decided (as 
we learn in Season Eight’s Terror of the 
Autons) to return to her research project at 
Cambridge. At least her parallel world self, 
Section Leader Shaw, gave Caroline John the 
opportunity to develop her character a good 
deal further than may otherwise have been 
possible. But even here it is an alternate 
version, and her regular character is 
beginning to flatline. 


As | have said, we later learn that Liz has 
returned to Cambridge. The truth of the 
matter being, as Caroline John revealed at 
her British convention debut in Manchester, 
that she and Jon Pertwee didn’t really get 
on, as he wanted a companion to whom he 
could be a father figure. 


To me, Liz will always be one of the very best 
of companions, for as well as_ being 
attractive and intelligent she is also very 
much her own woman. Not once do you 
hear her scream or ask a stereotypical or 
stupid question which has been the norm for 
female companions over the span of the 
classic series. 


"Liz will always be one of 
the very best of 
companions, for as well 
as being attractive and 
intelligent she is also very 
much her own woman.” 


Liz returned momentarily as an apparition in 
the twentieth anniversary story The Five 
Doctors. \t is sad that the announcement of 
her death merited only a couple of inches of 
British newspaper space and no TV 
coverage, meaning that Liz ‘is, although 
fondly remembered by us fans, almost 
forgotten by the public at large. It is a pity 
that Doctor Who did not continue with the 
template established by Peter Bryant and 
Derrick Sherwin rather than reverting to a 
simplistic type under Barry Letts. Had it done 
so, then both Liz Shaw and Caroline John 
would be deservedly better remembered by 
the public. 


| Gary Phillips 


Caroline John 
Doctor Who Appearances 


Caroline John played Liz Shaw from Spearhead 
From Space in January 1970 to Inferno in June 
1970. She returned for The Five Doctors in No- 
vember 1983 and for Dimensions In Time in No- 
vember 1993. With the seventh season of Doc- 
tor Who coming to a close with Inferno, this 
marked the end of John's regular involvement in 
the programme and the start of a lengthy hiatus 
in her acting career while she raised her family 
with husband Geoffrey Beevers. John returned to 
the profession in the early Eighties with an ap- 
pearance in the Letts-produced version of The 
Hound Of The Baskervilles, starring Fourth Doctor 
Tom Baker as Sherlock Holmes. She also reprised 
her role as Liz on several occasions and in the 
PROBE direct-to-video series. She made her de- 
but with Big Finish Productions playing Madam 
Salvador in the Seventh Doctor audio drama Dust 
Breeding, before making several appearances as 
Liz for the company in their Companion Chroni- 
cles range, beginning with The Blue Tooth. John 
continued to appear in a variety of television and 
movie projects, such as the feature film Love 
Actually, prior to her death from cancer on June 
5th, 2012. 


Spearhead From Space [4 Episodes] 
Doctor Who and the Silurians [7 Episodes] 
The Ambassadors of Death [7 Episodes] 
Inferno [7 Episodes] 

The Five Doctors 

Dimensions In Time 


~ FANWNAK 


FANWNAK’s previous editor, the shady Mr 
Ruxpin, is in jail and the Doctor Who Fanzine 
“FANWNAK” is under new management. The 
newly resurrected Adric, has been hard at work 
on the upcoming Issue 6 following the 
surprising news that the zine has now officially 
out sold Doctor Who Magazine”, pushing 
95,000 issues last month. Adric's Issue 5 was 
phenomenally popular with fans, who shunned 
the inferior DWM in favour of FANWNAK. After 
the scandal that Issue 4 caused, Adric has now 
restored the reputation of the zine thanks to 
investment from Barrowman’s Sparkly Barrows. 

FANWNAK presents it's biggest ever issue 
that returns the zine to a full colour A4 
publication full of WNAK. If you missed out on 
a copy of the now defunct Who fanzines 
BANDRIL andTOMTIT you will love Issue 6 of 
FANWNAK as both Fanzines are re-printed and 
updated with a whole host of new articles, fan 
fiction and an exclusive 24 page comic strip 
from the pen of STARBURST Magazine's JR 
Southall and illustrated by Westley J. Smith. 
There has never been a better time to become a 
WNAKER. 


www.fanwnak.co.uk 


COMING SOON... If you are a lover of CULT 
TV, then you'd better have a cold shower, put 
your best shirt on, slap some Old Spice round 
your mush and prepare to fall in love with the 
new CULTTV Magazine “CSO” 

When you take out Issue 1, you will find that 
she is packed with all your favourite obscure 
shows and long forgotten gems and you will 
both get on like a house on fire. 

So, kiss goodbye to all your spare time as you 
will spend hours reading and re-reading our 
articles, as CSO is a full on Nostalgia fest. 
However, be warned... as you delve into the 
pages you will soon discover that when you've 
finished it, you've mysteriously grown a beard, 
realised that the weekend is now over, it’s 
Tuesday evening, you haven't eaten for days 
and your boss is having Hoops. 

CSO is exclusively available by ordering 
direct from the publishers. By cutting out the 
middle men, it means you don't have to stand 
outside the Newsagents banging on the door 
demaning the latest issue in the freezing cold 
rain in your pyjamas. 

Your new fancy piece will see you soon... 


www.csofanzine.blogspot.com 


INTERVIEW 


“It’s funnier, its darker, its scarier ... and 
the alien’s better! Actually”, Noel Clarke 
laughs, “forget | said that...!” 


We’re at the MCM London Expo — a 
convention, devoted to all things cult, cool 
and fantastical. Down below, in the vast 
halls of the Excel Centre, things are hotting 
up. This year, the show’s expected to 
attract over 60,000 visitors and it’s not too 
hard to imagine that most of them have 
come out to play today. Fortunately, up in 
the Green Room, things are far less 
frenetic. It’s here that the show’s guests 
come to chill out before they head back 
into the maelstrom for signing sessions 
and photo shoots. And it’s here too that | 
caught up with Noel Clarke and Director 
Johannes Roberts who have come to 
promote their latest project Storage 24, 
which someone had just suggested bore 


¥ similarities to last year’s Brit sci-fi movie 


Attack The Block. 


“Attack The Block kind of plays the retro 
card a bit”, Johannes replies, “but Storage 
24 is a lot better and made on an eighth of 
the money. It’s a different movie to ours 
but | genuinely believe that it’s scary, it’s 
funny, and it delivers everything a genre 
movie should.” 


“I do like that film”, Noel agrees, “but the 
comparisons only come because they’re 
both British and they both have a creature 
in it. But it’s a completely different film 
and, like Johannes says, we were working 
on an eighth of the money. But all of the 
ambition. We haven’t just taken an animal 
that you see everyday in the zoo and given 
it glowing teeth. We’ve done something 
very different very original and hopefully 
people will respond to that.” 


There’s something refreshingly free of 
showbiz bull about Noel Clarke but then, 
he’s been in ‘the biz’ for a surprisingly long 
time. Despite his youthful looks, Noel is 37 
this year and made his TV debut back in 
1999 in the critically acclaimed 
Metroxesuality. Roles in the cop-drama The 
Bill, procedural crime series Waking The 
Dead, and hospital soap, Casualty followed 
before he finally hit pay dirt. The role which 
put him on the map was that of cheeky 
chappie, Wyman Norris, in the revival of the 
comedy-drama Auf Wiedersehen, Pet in 
which he appeared from 2002-2004. 


However, despite being a familiar face on 
British TV, Noel felt that it wasn’t until 2003, 
when he won the Olivier Theatre Award for 
Most Promising Newcomer in Christopher 
Shinn’s “Where Do We Live?”, that he’d 
really ‘made it’ as an actor. It wasn’t just 
about winning the approval of fellow thesps. 
It was about proving to the people who hire 
and fire that he could deliver. 


How times have changed. Less than a 
decade later, Noel is big, big news. Not just 
as an actor, but as a writer, producer and 
director, with a staggering 22 film credits on 
his CV. He’s also just landed a role in JJ 
Abrams Star Trek 2. Making him a member 
of a very exclusive club — actors who have 
been in both Trek and Who. 


It was with his role in Doctor Who that Noel 
arguably became a household name playing 
Mickey Smith, the boyfriend of companion 
Rose Tyler. Mickey featured in 16 episodes, 
if you exclude his younger self in Father’s 
Day (2005) and, when we last saw him in The 
End of Time (2009/2010), he was busy 
fighting Sontarans with his wife, Martha 
Jones. The role was notable in that it was the 
first time Doctor Who companions had been 
seen to have a ‘private’ life away from the 
TARDIS and much of the success of the 
rebooted show hinged upon the Rose- 
Doctor-Mickey triangle. Even today the 
storyline divides fans, but Noel himself was 
happy with the way the series — and his 
character — developed, changing from “a 
clown” into “someone with a bit more edge 
and a bit more stubble” (The Irish Times). 


But does he actually like sci-fi? “I’m a big 
fan” Noel confirms although he admits that 
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he’d be hard pressed to name a favourite 
genre film. “I like too many to say there’s a 
favourite. But maybe Blade Runner...”. So 
Storage 24 is really a sci-fi homecoming for 
the man who grew up watching Peter 
Davison’s Doctor. 


In fact, when we first met, back in 2006, at a 
small Doctor Who convention in Barking, 
one of the thrills for Noel, in playing Mickey 
Smith was getting the chance to meet his 
boyhood idol. “He was my hero.” Noel said. 
“I’m gutted that he’s not here today but | 


met Adric at Collectormania ... and | was so 
chuffed ... because he hung. around with 
Peter Davison.” What about Eccleston and 
Tennant? “| went on record saying that 
Eccleston was the best doctor ... the best for 
the modern age, a darker doctor, and | won’t 
take that comment back but | tell you David 
Tennant is great! Tony the Tiger Greeeat!” 


Back to 2012 and Noel is still enthusing 
about all things sci-fi. Ils he a believer? Are 
aliens among us? “I don’t know about 
among us but | would like to believe that, 
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"Sadly Storage 24won't 
feature any cameos from 


the good Doctor, but it’s 
taken Noel back to a genre 
which he clearly loves. " 


with things like Star Trek — that with all the 
things we’ve thought of — that somewhere 
along the line there’s been a few encounters 
that have helped. Like when the USA came 
out with that stealth bomber that couldn’t 
be detected on radar — and no one else was 
doing it. Maybe they got help with that. 
Maybe it was reverse engineered from 
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something. At least that’s what | like to 
think!” 


Sadly Storage 24 won't feature any cameos 
from the good Doctor, but it’s taken Noel 
back to a genre which he clearly loves. 
What’s surprising though, is that the film’s 
inspiration came from something very 
Earthly: a 24-hour storage facility which 


Noel’s wife used to visit for work. 
Surprisingly, too, the film initially had a quite 
different feel. “Those places, the corridors 
are really creepy. Sometimes they’re quiet 
and sometimes there was this annoying 
music but they had no windows and you’d 
get to the end of a corridor and realise 
you’re into the next corridor and | thought 
of the idea from there. What would happen 
if we got stuck in there and there was 
someone trying to kill us? How would we 
get away? Originally there was going to be a 
serial killer ... but after a while | thought, 
why am | doing a serial killer when an alien 
would be much better ... so | wrote that. I’ve 
got a couple of writing partners — | say 
partners but really they’re protégés that I’m 
bringing up to write and direct — and they 
had a little go at it once I’d written it. And 
then | hired Johannes with that draft. He 
liked it and away we went.” 


Noel makes it all sound very easy, but as 
most filmmakers know, getting a film made, 
in any country is tough — never mind in 
Britain where sci-fi is still often dismissed as 
kids’ stuff. Here, Johannes chips in: “Yes it’s 
very tough ... but you find a way. It’s not like 


a the British Film Council were knocking down 
|}my door to get this sci-fi movie done. But 
] you have to have the drive — and that’s what 


Noel has.” 


So where to next? Rumours abound of a 
‘Storage 25’, are the tales true? Noel: “Well, 
on this movie we changed the ending 
halfway through the shoot. | went to 
Johannes with an idea and he went ‘man 
that would be cool’. And even though I’ve 
written it and he’s directed it, it wasn’t until 
we saw the final version and it ends the way 
it ends that | said ‘dude we’ve got to do 
another one’. And | think people will want it 
too. It ends in a way that a makes you 
excited. But at the moment it’s just an 
outline. I’m not going to write it until we get 
confirmation and we see how this one 
does.” Fortunately, if Noel’s career to date is 
anything to go by, that confirmation won’t 
be too long in coming. 


| Paula Hammond 


Visit Noel’s website at: 
noelclarke.co.uk 
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M ary Tamm... dead. That doesn’t 

seem to make any sense, surely a 
joke. She always seemed so alive, in her 
many television roles and her real-life 
appearances going back over thirty years. 
Dead at only sixty-two. Life is full of such 
unwanted surprises. 


However, the tragedy of Mary’s death, 
far too soon, should never be allowed to 
take away from us the great joy of her 
existence. You never needed to have met 
Mary Tamm for her to have meant 
something, it is the affection held for all 
companions in our beloved show. 


And yet, it’s an added thing with Tamm. 
We all know how Lalla Ward took her 
role in the second two seasons starring 
Romana; and we all know Ward as a 
larger-than-life actress, with all the 
baggage of being Mrs Tom Baker for a 
period. That would cast a shadow over 
the companion of Romana at large, and 
leave the first incarnation we _ see, 
relegated to the Key to Time season, as 
an afterthought. 


But then, we wouldn’t have banked on 
Mary Tamm. For the six stories with her 
are the six best Romana stories, and no 
offence to Ms Ward. Tamm sits in the 
highest echelon of wonderfully 
underrated actresses in the role of Doctor 
Who companion. Look at the cast list she 
had to work with: the effervescent Peter 
Jeffrey, the sublime John Woodvine, the 
dependable Philip Madoc, and a whole 
host of RSC faithful. I’ve always said you 
can tell an actor’s quality by how they 
stand out next to other quality actors. In 
top-rate surroundings, Tamm was never 
less than wonderful. (Not that this was a 
surprise, of course. She got an early 
break opposite one of TV’s greatest 
actors, Alfred Burke, in Public Eye, and 
passed that test with flying colours also.) 
She portrayed her Romana with a sense 
of knowledge and naivety simultaneously 
(no mean feat). She also got the hand of 
comic timing working with Tom Baker 
spot on, in a way that Frazer Hines got 
close with his Doctor. There are whole 
sections of The Ribos Operation that 
would be dreadfully stilted in the hands 
of a less talented actress, yet the timing 


is there, the reactions brilliant, and it 
remains a hilarious slice of comic TV. 


The breadth of her quality in Season 
Sixteen is remarkable, going from 
comedy, to Hammer horror, to ecological 
Doomwatch, to hardened SF with heavy 
CSO as easy as turning channels on a 
remote. In The Androids of Tara, she 
manages to make both herself and 
Strella, and the androids, all slightly 
different in mannerism, so we could tell 
which is which without the need for 
dialogue. A fine actress. Much like the 
recently departed Caroline John, she is a 
companion who will be loved all the 
more in hindsight, as people realise just 
how great she was. 


It takes a great woman to be the middle 
point between Louise Jameson and Lalla 
Ward and still come off as a force to be 
reckoned, after all. 


The acting world saw her talents on 
Doctor Who, and until her final illness she 
was never out of work. So many fine 
roles, too many to mention. I'll point out 
three which appealed specifically to me. 
First, an early Poirot, in which she played 
a lady with an acidic tongue. In the rather 
spooky Jonathan Creek episode Satan’s 
Chimney, she plays the tragic Vivian 
Brodie, possibly the most tragic character 
in all of that show. And finally, in an 
episode of the brilliant BBC Twisted Tales 
series from 2005. In ‘Flat Four’, she 
delivers a massively creepy performance 
which manages to steal the show from 
Paul Darrow. Again, not an easy feat. 


We’ve lost the finest of actresses and a 
lovely woman too. 


There will be no new fond memories, for 
a Who family suffering far too many 
bereavements in recent times, only the 
fondest recall of memories of a great one 
who will never die, not really, in our 
memories, and on the our DVDs. 


And what wonderful memories they are. 


| Michael S. Collins 
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THE FIRST LADY OF TIME 


The character of Romana was the first and so far 
only member of the Doctor’s own race to travel 
with him in the TARDIS. In some ways, this first 
incarnation of Romana was a slender prototype of 
the strong-minded companion we have become 
used to today, whilst carrying on the intellectual 
legacy established by companions such as Zoe 
Heriot and Liz Shaw. 


For all that, this graceful and imperious Time Lady 
was as naive as Leela and had much to learn. 


We first meet Romanadvoratrelundar — or simply 
Romana — in the TARDIS’ console room directly 
after the White Guardian has entrusted the Doctor 
with the search for the Key to Time, the quest 
which underpins the six stories of Season Sixteen. 
Romana is tall, elegant and beautiful in flowing 
white robes. She also has, being a mere 120 years 
old, the arrogance of youth. We learn that she has 
Eee from the Time Lord eben Be with a 
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past by telling her captor that she got an 
aircar for her seventieth birthday. She later 
refers to a macro-met field integrator as an 
‘antique’ and claims to have never heard of 
Isaac Newton. 


After this very promising Doctor-companion 
start, which is sometimes teacher and 
headstrong pupil and at others a partnership 
of intellectual equals, The Stones of Blood 
sees Romana reduced to the archetypal 
companion, although to her credit and that 
of the writers she never becomes a 
screamer. One wonders if it is this decline, 
which indicates that the writers didn’t know 
what to do with her, that persuaded Mary 
Tamm to leave the series at the end of the 
season. Other rumours for her rather abrupt 
departure include the fact (be it true or not) 
that she and Tom Baker didn’t get on 
(although on the commentary for The 
Androids of Tara Baker tells a stunned Tamm 
and surprised director Michael Hayes ‘Oh 
Mary. You looked ravishing. | wanted you 
then and | still want you!), or the fact that 
she was pregnant with her daughter. 


As the story unfolds, she is willing and able 
to help Professor Amelia Rumford and Vivian 
Fay with their survey of the stones known as 
The Nine Travellers, but by the end of Part 
One she is downgraded to the role of damsel 
-in-distress as she is left hanging for her life 
by the cliffs of Boscombe Moor. 


By the start of The Androids of Tara one 


wonders if the Doctor is becoming bored 
with the search for the Key to Time and with 
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Romana. Again she is reduced to the 
helpless assistant as she sprains her ankle 
whilst escaping from one of Count Grendel’s 
hunting beasts, having quickly located the 
fourth segment of the Key in the guise of a 
statue. 


“Tara is perhaps Mary 
Tamm’s busiest adventure 
as here she plays not only 

Romana, but also her 
lookalike Princess Strella, 

and the android copy of 

Strella - a role which 

Tamm loved.” 


Tara is perhaps Mary Tamm’s busiest 
adventure as here she plays not only 
Romana but also her lookalike Princess 
Strella, and the android copy of Strella — a 
role which Tamm loved. 


If she is used by Grendel in Tara then her 
part in The Power of Kroll is even more 
unremarkable, and this author thinks the 
worst of her six stories. She has little more 
to do here than be captured by the 
gunrunner Rohm-Dutt and the Swampies not 
once but twice, nearly becoming a sacrifice 
to the titular monster in the _ process. 
Perhaps her reduced part was due to a 


eh 
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fatigued Robert Holmes, who admitted that 
he was feeling ‘Who-ed out’ by the time his 
replacement as script editor, Anthony Read, 
requested a story with no humour and the 
biggest monster the series had ever seen. 


So we come to Romana’s and Mary Tamm’s 
swansong, the forgettable The Armageddon 
Factor. This six-part studio-bound piece of 
tedium about an aeons long war between 
the peoples of the planets Atrios and Zeos is 
tired and plodding to the point of boring. 
Even director Michael Hayes admits that it is 
the weakest of the three stories he directed, 
and it must be said that this ending to an 
epic season should have been much 
stronger. Again, Romana’s part is 
unexceptional and weak, as she finds herself 
variously on the run, captured and tortured. 


Mary Tamm’s time aboard the TARDIS as 
Doctor Who’s first female Time Lord was all 
too brief, but it was varied and enjoyable 
despite her obvious technical and 
intellectual abilities giving way to more 
typical companion traits. Along with her two 
immediate predecessors, Sarah Jane and 
Leela, Romana helped pave the way for the 
gutsy and headstrong companion we are 
used to today, and thus Mary Tamm will 
never be forgotten, her mark upon the 
programme being indelible. 


| Gary Phillips 
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CREAT ACTORS 
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A few months ago | watched Tomb of the 
Cybermen once more, as part of my ever- 
increasing bid to show Mandy, (my wife), 
every classic Who story, by hook or by crook. 
Watching this fine story, | noticed for the 
first time how wonderful the performance of 
Aubrey Richards as Parry was. A 
performance full of nuance and meaning, 
and yet I'd missed it every time I'd seen the 
story before. This got me thinking: there 
must be other brilliant, unheralded 
performances in Who history that | love, and 
other people have completely placed out of 
mind. There might be Cybermen or set 
pieces on screen taking the attention, or any 
other range of reasons, and so they slip 
through the gaps. 


So to try and adjust the balance ever so 
slightly, here are a few men and women who 
| feel deserve more of the spotlight than 
they get from Who fandom. For truly Doctor 
Who cannot exist without a guest cast very 
long, and we've had some fine ones over the 
years. Here's a few of the ones you should 
take a second look at. 


Alan Judd 
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Who in the world was Alan Judd, you ask? 
Alan Judd played Dortmun in The Dalek 
Invasion of Earth (1964). If you’ve seen it 
(and you really ought to) you can picture 
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him. The noble but work crazed, wheelchair 
bound scientist doing his best to lead the 
Resistance against the invading Daleks. The 
man who eventually sacrifices his own life so 
that Barbara and Jenny may escape, and in 
the moment of death has the sobering 
realisation that the bomb he spent so much 
time on to fight the Daleks was useless. A 
tragic part, played so effortlessly well by the 
actor. Yet, the actor who played the role has 
a past as mysterious as his characters. What 
happened to Alan Judd? We’re not sure. The 
actor’s credits died out in 1983. It’s been a 
source of consternation for me for as long as 
| can remember. We know all about the later 
lives and deaths of so many great Doctor 
Who actors, that for there to be a large 
question mark over one makes the series 
feel ever so incomplete in its history. | 
checked with an Archive TV encyclopaedia, 
(also known as Toby Hadoke), and the 
present whereabouts of Mr Judd had foiled 
him too. There was AN Alan Judd who died 
in 1988, but given IMBD — that bastion of 
internet integrity — currently mixes up the 
actor’s credits with the Booker Prize runner- 
up author, we can’t say for certain what 
happened to the actor. On the Gallifrey Base 


forum, there are five references to Judd, 
|i three from me, and two responses to me. 


It’s sad how some actors just fall away in the 
mists of time. So in this small segment of 


Y4|\ Whotopia, \'ll use my time to praise his 
i] performance in The Dalek Invasion of Earth, 


and on whichever plain he rests now, may 
he be at peace. 


Eugene Washington 

In School Reunion (2006), there are many 
items and people vying for attention. The 
return of Sarah Jane Smith and K9 after far 
too long off our screens grabs the headlines, 
and justly so. The villainous nature of the 
wonderful Anthony Head, (great in many 
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things, not just Buffy, before people ask), is a 
wonderful foil. And there are a whole host of 
child actors, some of whom aren’t terrible. 
Yet lost in the midst of all this is a man who 
takes control of the screen, and more so, | 
felt, for | didn’t recognise him as a name 
actor. | am referring to the character Mr 
Wagner, who is the only other villainous 
teacher to get much screen time. He is 
played by the stage actor, Eugene 
Washington, and it makes even the 
respected Head’s turn seem to pale in 
comparison. Washington nails the alien 
nature of his character, every nuance and 
turn of the head conveys that this is not a 
human to the audience. His reading of what 
could easily have been angry lines in lesser 
hands as calm but firm adds to his menace. 
He is the kind of character you would wish 
New Who were made up of six parts, so we 
could see more of. As it is, he has about four 
scenes, but makes such a presence in all of 
them. And yet, he is so rarely spoken of. So 
to the scariest teacher in New Who, plaudits 
for Mr Washington! 


Beryl Reid 

This is not a typo. It is also not a segue to 
talk about how miscast Reid was in 
Earthshock (1982). Far from it. | don’t tend 
to believe in the myth of miscasting, unless it 
is a blatantly obvious one like John Wayne as 
the centurion, and even that has its own sort 


of kitsch charm. Eric Saward writes the 
Captain in Earthshock as he wrote Scott, as 
he wrote Lytton, as he wrote Orcini. A hard- 
nosed experience-driven space man. Enter 
Beryl Reid, who is the complete opposite of 


the Saward doctrine. Allegedly she 
understood none of the SF gobbledygook 
going on around her, so she just had to act. 
And what we get is so atypical of Saward 
Who it is to be commended. Reid takes the 
hard-bitten lines and reads them as 
sarcastic, adds a sly smile to threats and rolls 
her eyes as Ringway recovers. In not 
realising she was given the role of a 
stereotype, she rallies against it and 
produces a much _ more _ fully-formed 
character than had been intended. Of all the 
bosses in the Fifth Doctors era, she is the 
one I'd least likely want to get on the bad 
side of. And it is a wonderfully acted role. 
But does anyone ever say that? No. They just 
say “Miscast” and nod sagely. Much like not 
knowing who Nicholas Parsons was as a child 
in The Curse of Fenric (1989), we can only 
take the evidence of what is on screen, and 
on screen shows us a thinking actor at the 
peak of her talents. So well done Beryl Reid, 
you are a large part of what makes 
Earthshock such a special story. 


Janet Henfrey 

Miss Hardaker is little more than a bit part in 
The Curse of Fenric, but she makes an 
indelible mark on the memory. In a story 
lined with first class acting talent, (Dinsdale 
Landen, Alfred Lynch, Nicholas Parsons, 
Tomek Bork and Anne Reid just scraping the 
surface), that is no small feat. First as 


dreaded guardian of the two girls who fall 
into vampiric ways, then later as victim. It is 
suited that in her last seconds before death 
barges into her little cottage she allows 
herself a smile, and the outward cloak of 
sternness drops away. The writer Briggs in 
one of the DVD extras speaks of the harsh 
tragic life the character had, and how she 
was unable to express herself publicly. There 
at the end, we get just this glimpse of it 
onscreen. 


David Verrey 


A lot is said about Aliens of London. About 
the direction, the script, the farting aliens. 
Little is said about Acting PM Joe Green, but 
take a closer look at his mannerisms and 
actions. Like Eugene Washington previously 
mentioned, every action is designed to feel 
like an alien inside a human skin, unlike 
several other Slitheen actors who just take 
the time to act OTT. There is a wonderful 
moment between Verrey and _ similarly 
talented but most acclaimed Rupert 
Vansittart. It comes right after all the 
daftness with the wind in front of the 
General, and Verrey delivers his line “I’m so 
scared” in almost a sing song way, like a 
child. But look at those eyes. In the space of 
three seconds amusement turns into fury 
into calm danger, the actor’s face telling an 
internal monologue without need for a 
single word. No further comment is needed. 
In those seconds we see the confused 


bluffing exterior Joe Green IS a bluff, and 
inside lurks a very clever and dangerous foe. 
It takes the Bob Peck school of telling a novel 
with your eyes alone, and makes it deadly. | 
love it. Whenever | see Aliens of London, | 
see both a well-crafted tale hurt by poor 
production choices, and a fine acting 
performance overlooked because of some 
directorial touches overshadowing it. 


Jerome Willis 
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Again, a fine acting performance 
overshadowed by the many other elements 
in a top-notch story. The Green Death has 
everything and the kitchen sink thrown at it, 
and then one of the most depressing finishes 
to a Doctor Who story ever just to top it off. 
In the midst of all this is our baddie Stevens. 
Well, villain is too harsh a word. He is the 
antagonist all of the way, but like in much of 
the Pertwee era, the shades of grey are 
everywhere. Here we have the well meaning 
environmentalists against the hardnosed but 
decent miners against the profit driven but 
fundamentally decent big business. It is a 
disaster created out of accident, covered up 
in panic, and deaths follow in swift numbers. 
All the sides are shown to have their flaws 
and their bright sparks. Stevens is the boss 
of Global Chemicals, seemingly, but it soon 
becomes clear he is the servant of a 
computer which has learned to think for 
itself, and gone slightly mad. (It is probably 
quite something this story contains a mad 
computer, giant maggots, people turning 
green and dying, and still feels quite 
realistic!) It would be very easy to give the 
part a full over the top performance, but 
Willis is restrained in his ‘villainy’, delivers 
his best lines with restrained relish, and 
finally delivers great pathos out of a 
computer dying. The Green Death has so 
much going for it that the man playing 
Stevens could have Brian Blessed’d it up, and 


no one would mark points off. That he didn’t 
added layers to an already multi-layered 
cake. 


Speaking of BOSS though: 


John Dearth 


When | see Lupton in Planet of the Spiders, | 
sometimes think | am watching the wrong 
show. Perhaps it is Special Branch or The 
Sweeney, or one of the precursors to Edge of 
Darkness. Lupton is even a former salesman, 
seemingly recovering from a nervous 
breakdown, permanently on the edge of 
another. He talks like a real live person. He is 
so far from a Doctor Who villain as it is 
possible to be. Yet, in that, he is one of the 
most brilliant. Lupton comes across as a 
desperate dangerous adversary, for he is 
desperate and that breeds his danger. In any 
other situation, the Third Doctor would be 
on his side and trying to help here, but here, 
the way the tables have turned, they are one 
against each other in a struggle for life. 
Dearth plays Lupton with a _ breathless 
energy that seems to take the life out of 
him, every movement and line delivered not 
as an actor but as the character himself. It is 
an acting tour de force, and we need to see 
more of his talents, though he was sadly to 
die in his early 60s. 


Denys Hawthorne 


40 


Vervoids is such a wonderfully garish story, 
bright colours and mad dialogue meets a 
pastiche of And Then There Were None in 
space. We have performances so loud they 
register on the Richter scale. Aliens that 
have to be seen to be believed. In the midst 
of it all, a fine Colin Baker performance and a 
good one by Michael Craig too. But the 
understated role goes to Rudge, one time 
security officer of the Hyperion III. Portrayed 
with all the world-weariness of the man 
constantly passed over for promotion, his 
justification for snapping is as real as it is 
hard to disagree with (apart from the bit 
where people die, naturally). It is a small 
functionary role in the book, yet Hawthorne 
adds to it with great aplomb. A fine actor 
always in demand during his long career, 
Denys Hawthorne sadly passed away in 
October 2009. 


(For more on Denys Hawthorne, there is a 
nice Guardian obit of the man here: http:// 
www.guardian.co.uk/tv-and-radio/2009 
nov/01/denys-hawthorne-obituary) 


Colin Douglas 


From the start of his career soon after World 
War Two till his seemingly untimely death in 
1992, Colin Douglas was an actor of the 


finest calibre. | say seemingly untimely 
despite his age — around eighty — for his 
performance in G.B.H. the year before he 
died is as spell binding and clever as his roles 
in Doctor Who were decades previously. His 
life, both in his heroic war record (and 
survival) and in being respected enough to 
be on the Equity council, deserve large 
acclaim. His role in Horror of Fang Rock 
(1977) is widely acclaimed and justly so: it is 
a dual role, as kindly old Rueben then as 
murderous Rutan. Paddy Russell, who took 
on Douglas specifically for the role, later, 
said she nearly had the fright of her life the 
first time he showed that disturbing, twisted 


smile that became Rueben the Rutan’s 
trademark. “I knew he was a great actor, but 
| didn’t realise he was that good!” she said 
decades later. His earlier role in The Enemy 
of the World (1967/68) is as good, and 
grounds a fantastical story. He was a great 
actor frequently overlooked, and we should 
stop doing that. 


We know that the myth of continuous bad 
acting in Doctor Who is just a myth. We 
know there is some bad acting in Doctor 
Who though. That we know that shouldn’t 
detract from the fine performances in the 
show, and here | hope to have given a smile 
at the memories of some fine, fine 
performances that tend to get overlooked 
when people think of great acting. 


| Michael S Collins 
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Doctor Who and the Savage 


When I’m not reading these books or 
listening to Big Finish plays, | do other 
things: hard to imagine, | know, but it’s true. 
Sometimes, | go running (I completed a half 
marathon in Brighton — the aptly-named 
Brighton Half Marathon, in fact in 
February). Other times, | go to the cinema. 
When not doing any of this, | work at a 
Children’s Centre, where most of my reading 
material comprises Very Hungry Caterpillars 
and Gruffalos and their Gruffalo Caves and, 
even at a mere 126 pages in length, the 


Target novelisations feel hefty in 
comparison. 
Where is this leading? Well, this 


essentially my excuse for only reviewing two 


Whotopia up next, and | have something 


which will require all the time | can get my 
hands on... 


Doctor Who and the Face of Evil 
Written by Terrance Dicks 
Based on The Face of Evil by Chris Boucher 


Last issue, | complained bitterly about the 
cut-and-paste affair of the novels on hand, 
moaning that reading them was akin to 
getting the script and shoving a handful of 
quotation marks around the dialogue. It did, 
| confess, make me wary to begin reading 
this next novelisation, as it was novelised by 
Terrance Dicks once again, and worse still 
was of a story | do not much care for... 


Oh, hush at the back: it’s true, The Face of 
Evil is very average and nothing more than 


is | 


books for this issue: life has been busy and : 
time to read scarce. Anyway, it’s Issue 25 of ||| 


planned for such an occasion, something | | 


"The Tesh [are] as dull an 
antagonising opposition 
as I’ve seen, and I’ve seen 
The Space Museum.” 


that. It has a fine opening couple of 
episodes, but the second half is drab, with 
the Tesh as dull an antagonising opposition 
as I’ve seen, and I’ve seen The Space 
Museum. There are some great, and much 
applauded, ideas in there, but they’re lost in 
over-lit corridors, dull scenes of endlessly 


| Whatever 
| enjoyable 


cycling possession, and rushed notions of 
split personalities. 


It does score points for using the 
exclamation “Flapdoodle!” though (and this 
novelisation loses a point for removing it). 
It’s a word | have since tried to shoehorn 
into much of my writing, including a 
Christmas poem for the children at my 
workplace last year (he said, shamelessly 
plugging his Blog). 


Onto the novelisation though... well, the 
good news is that it’s far from bad. Perhaps 
it’s because the story is based around 


|| introducing Leela and Dicks wants to build 


up a sense of importance around her? 


"| Perhaps it’s because the story is extremely 


visual and so he needs to up his game? 
Perhaps he simply likes the story? 


the case, it makes for an 
read, one which lacks the 
disappointing shift in direction and budget 
come the second half and thus retains a 
certain amount of quality of which it was 
robbed on screen. It’s main issue, as 
mentioned in passing already, stems from 
the fact so much of the story is visual — 
Neeva wearing a glove for a hat, a gong 
having markings upon it indicating it came 
from outer space, people shifting in the 
background as other scenes and dialogue 
play out... it means that Dicks is often having 
to spell these things out explicitly, which is 
very clunky and rather robs these moments 
of their power. Still, what else could be 
done? Truth be told, Dicks has done his very 
best with what’s on hand here; it’s certainly 
a more consistent piece than the adventure 
as televised, and | like the continuity 
wrangling with the Doctor’s initial visit, and 
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"| highly doubt this 
novelisation will be 
topping anyone’s 
favourites lists any time 
soon, but it’s a far cry 
from the mediocrity of 
The Deadly Assassin.” 


the inadvertent start of this adventure, 
being pinned down to the time of his post- 
regenerative silliness in Robot. 


| highly doubt this novelisation will be 
topping anyone’s favourites lists any time 
soon, but it’s a far cry from the mediocrity of 
The Deadly Assassin and a fine attempt to 
put into print a visually dense story. 


Doctor Who and the Horror of Fang Rock 
By Terrance Dicks 
Based on Horror of Fang Rock 
by Terrance Dicks 


| have always loved this story. When | first 
discovered it, in the early 1990s when it was 
repeated on the satellite channel UK Gold 
here in England, | was enthralled. Our house 
had only recently acquired Sky, and | had 
been studiously setting the video player to 
record these episodes late at night, long 
after | had gone to bed, readying myself for 
school the next day. The first episode | ever 
recorded was, aptly for this article, Part Two 
of The Face of Evil and | enjoyed it almost as 
much as the 1970s editions of Top of the 
Pops which they broadcast afterwards. 


For whatever reason, | had fallen behind on 
my Doctor Who watching by the time this 
came around and ended up putting it on 
with a sense of “Well, | suppose I’d better 
watch this” long after all four episodes had 
been transmitted. 


| was hooked. 


It was the atmosphere of the tale which 
really hooked me, the acting which reeled 
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me in; the dialogue and direction and 
sinister air which all helped to make me 
adore this story of greed and paranoia and 
terror — no, horror — and death. That, and 
the references to my neighbouring town and 
city, Worthing and Brighton, which tickled 
this child from the south of England. It is, to 
my mind, one of Dicks’ finest hours, second 
only to The War Games, my favourite story 
of all time. 


How does the novelisation fare? Very well, 
actually. One gets the impression that Dicks 
was very happy with the story, too, his prose 
here being rich in detail, background and 
mood. He tweaks a bit, removing the 
incorrect reference to lycanthropy at the 
end of Part Three, for example, or indicating 
the way he intended certain lines to be 
delivered by certain characters/actors. 


It’s not all plain sailing: the exposition 
concerning Skinsale and Lord Palmerdale is 
still rather awkward and feels shoehorned 
in, and the ending is thoroughly grim but 
never quite given the gravity it deserves, 
despite Dicks ending the novelisation by 
pointing out that no-one bar the Doctor and 
Leela survives the tale. 


"Leela is one of those 
companions who, in the 
wrong hands, comes off 

as a whirlwind of emotive 
blundering and little else, 
but thankfully that isn't 
the case in either of these 
novelisations.” 


This is but nitpicking, though. Dicks cares 
enough about the story to carefully craft a 
tense and dire atmosphere, one in which the 
Doctor is continually on the back foot but 
crafty enough to be looking for a leg up; one 
in which Leela is comfortable and happy. 
Leela is one of those companions who, in 
the wrong hands, comes off as a whirlwind 
of emotive blundering and little else, but 
thankfully that isn’t the case in either of 
these novelisations. Like | said before, | get 
the impression that Dicks rather likes her. 
It’s a relief, because a less sympathetic 
portrayal would kill these stories dead. As it 
stands, both of these novelisations have 
come alive. 


Is this novelisation as good as its televisual 
counterpart? No, but it’s not got the same 
amount of time in which to tell the tale. 
Does it give us a decent snapshot and slice 
of the story’s power and standing? It sure 
does: a thumbs up for Fang Rock. 


So here we are then: two more novelisations 
down, and two pretty good ones at that. 


Now, onto 
Issue 25. of 
Whotopia... 


*rubs hands* 


Nick appears in 
each issue of 
Whotopia. 

Join us next 
issue for the 
ultimate 
celebration of 
Target books. 
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[IN B<F<N<< OF TIM<LASH 


Doctor Who would not be 
quite the same without its 
share of controversy and 
debate. Whotopia’s resident | 
Skarosian advocate 
reassesses some of the more | 
contentious characters, 
stories, and events from the 
series’ past, unashamedly |” 
presenting the case for the 
defence. 


bottom, or nearly bottom, in 
fan polls. The criticisms 
levelled against it generally 
hinge upon the — usual 
suspects: poor production 
values (a tinsel-lined 
Timelash), dubious acting (a 
raft of wooden supporting 
Jjactors and Paul Darrow’s 
hammy Tekker) and a rickety 
plotline which treats Peri as 
no more than a damsel in 
distress, and makes needless 
additions to canon (the 
Doctor’s previous visit to 
Karfel). To add to its woes, 
Timelash_ lies sandwiched 
between two heavyweight 
adventures: The Two Doctors 
and Revelation of the Daleks, 
making the contrast in 
quality even sharper. 


In attempting to defend all 
manner of — contentious 
subjects, you might be 
forgiven for thinking that this 
column has, thus far, missed 
the obvious, by which | mean 
those topics — more often 
than not stories — which most 
readily come to mind when 
considering the less 
successful, or perhaps less 
popular aspects of Doctor 
Who. For the causal viewer, a 
below-par acting 
performance, duff plotline or 
wobbly set may come and go 


Timelash’s detractors appear 
to enjoy an embarrassment 
of riches. So what, then, 
maybe said in its defence? 
Certainly the above 


link, and wobbly sets — at least during certainly clear that the sets and the 
the series’ original twenty-six year run — a 7 eat ; costumes are somewhat lacking, and 
were part of the programme’s charm. § ( ' crip ar lime the less-than-subtle lighting and 


However, for the fans and devotees wich is is one ‘ its aT SEAL in accede direction do mgt help 


such lame ducks are the stuff of which But in the Borad’s grim 
serious debates are made, and are LU L i sea50N TE -TWO chamber we have a_ distinctly 
alternately derided and defended, not atmospheric lair, surely worth its place 
necessarily in equal measure. alongside many a villainous abode; the 

Karfelon cave system is decent 
Of all the possible cases this column might|has been the focus of much heated debate|enough; and Herbert’s Victorian loch-side 
address, Season Twenty-Two’s penultimate | ever since. residence is a well-composed little set 
offering, Timelash (1985) has long been on proving how well the BBC does period 
the horizon. Now, with Whotopia 24 fixed|As stories go, Timelash routinely comes| settings. None of this, of course, ameliorates 
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the bland corridors of the Karfelon citadel, 
or the disappointing interior of the Timelash 
itself, but there again the latter’s tangible 
landscape does at least provide us with the 
intriguing notion that this rare phenomenon 
maybe physically navigated, providing a 
future storyline to explore. Not quite a silver 
— or tinsel — lining, but still worth a shout. 


Continuing with the issue of production, the 
Borad’s sing-song android is noteworthy for 
its sheer creepiness. Most humanoid 
machines have a rigid or semi-rigid visage, 
fashioned out of plastic or metal like the 
Cybermen or the Sandminer robots (Robots 
of Death, 1977). But giving the Borad’s 
android an organic face hints at a 
discomforting mixture which is quite 
unsettling. Then there’s the juxtaposition of 
its towering frame and high-pitched voice, 
adding to the feeling of disquiet this 
mechanical menace generates. 


If the above at least softens the carping over 
Timelash’s limited budget, the villain of the 
piece is a visual showcase. Over the years, 
Doctor Who make-up artists and prosthetics 
gurus have conspired to manufacture a 
number of gruesome-looking villains. From 
Magnus Greel (The Talons of Weng Chiang, 
1977) to George Cranleigh (Black Orchid, 
1982) to Sharez Jek (The Caves of Androzani, 
1984), the scar-faced foe has long been a 
scarifying staple. In Karfel’s despotic ruler 
there is the very best example in the series’ 
original run. A terrifying admixture of human 
and Morlox (a reptile indigenous to Karfel), 
the tyrannical Borad simply oozes evil. 
Indeed, David J Howe notes in Doctor Who 
The Handbook: The Sixth Doctor (1993), that 
one of the plus points of Timelash is Robert 
Ashby’s villain, who has “... one of the most 
chilling voices Doctor Who has ever 
presented...” (p.103). Of course, the 
prosthetic triumph that is the Borad’s face 
may distract from Ashby’s masterly vocals, 
but it is precisely this unnerving combination 
of visage and voice which makes this 
character such a powerful addition to the 
series. 


If its production is not all bad, what may be 
said of its guest actors and their somewhat 
bland performances? Even the most 
optimistic advocate would be hard pressed 
to defend the prosaic efforts of the 


“(he scar-faced foe has long been a scarifying staple. In Harfel’s despotic 
ruler there is the very best example in the series’ original run.” 


supporting parts, yet there is a gem to be 
found in the arch figure of Paul Darrow’s 
Tekker. Darrow’s over-the-top acting is 
widely cited as one of the failings of 
Timelash, yet | would argue that amongst 
what is a fairly drab and_ predictable 
collection of characters, Tekker’s overt and 
unashamed ruthlessness is both lively and 
entertaining. Indeed, the rather grotesque 
nature of this character would not make him 
out of place alongside the likes of Chessene 
of The Two Doctors and Kara and Vogel of 
Revelation of the Daleks — only his rather 
weak and out-of-character volte face upon 
realising the Borad’s genocidal plans for 
Karfel spoils this otherwise engaging 
individual. 


And the story? Well, it is hardly the 
strongest of plotlines, and the way that it 
reduces the role of the companion to 
hapless screamer is a major error. But to 
reference David J Howe once again, it is the 
uncomplicated style of Timelash which is 
one of its strengths, especially in comparison 
to its Season Twenty-Two contemporaries. 
More, in light of the multi-layered narratives 


that have become all-but commonplace 
under Steven Moffat’s stewardship, McCoy’s 
script makes for untroubled viewing by 
getting down to basics in a way that is 
sometimes lacking in today’s series. 


In making a case for Timelash, there maybe 
those who would argue that your columnist 
has bitten off far more than he can chew. 
And yes, this adventure does contain some 
undoubted failings, which no amount of 
advocacy can deny. But these limitations 
have become so magnified since it was first 
broadcast more than seventeen years ago, 
that they have steadily smothered any 
positive features it might possess. In its 
defence, therefore, | would like to draw the 
reader’s attention to three worthy elements: 
a superbly realised villain; an entertaining 
performance from Paul Darrow; and a plot 
which does not seek to baffle the viewer. In 
these three aspects, | maintain that Timelash 
reveals itself to be an adventure not quite 
beyond redemption, and deserving of just a 
little patience when viewed by the long-time 
fan and newbie alike. | rest my case. 

| Jez Strickley 
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There seems to be an abundance of Doctor Who reference 


books these days. No sooner has one been released, someone else 


comes along and pens a brand new tome spouting their opinion 
on some aspect of Doctor Who. While some of these books are 
nothing to get excited about, we here at Whotopia can’t say 
enough good things about “Memoirs of An Edwardian 
Adventurer - The Eighth Doctor Audios In Review” by Will Brooks 
and Nick Mellish, two gentlemen who have at one time or 
another contributed to this very fanzine. We recently sat down 
with Will and Nick and talked to them about their book and how 
they got involved in publishing. 


WHOTOPIA: HOW AND WHEN DID YOU GET INTERESTED IN 
DOCTOR WHO? 


Will Brooks: I’ve got two memories of getting into Doctor Who. 
In the first, it must have been the mid-90s sometime on a 
Sunday afternoon. | can recall sitting at a relative’s house 
playing with the open fire (Health and Safety wasn’t quite as 
strict in those days, and | simply loved throwing scraps of old 
newspaper in!), while | was vaguely aware of my step-dad 
watching something on the TV. As my attention shifted from 
the fire to the telly, | can recall him explaining that those 
pepper pots laying waste to London were Daleks (though | 
misheard him, and insisted on calling them ‘Dialects’ for the 
rest of the afternoon...) and that this was something called 
Doctor Who. | can recall really enjoying it, and my game with 
the fire soon turned into me drawing crude pictures of 
Dialects on the paper before throwing them in, pretending 
that it was the Dalek Invasion of Earth. 


Now, | like this memory, it’s quaint, and you don’t often get 
things like this from the ‘wilderness’ years, but it really drove 
me mad for years! Once I’d become a fan, | couldn’t work out which 
episode it was. | knew it had Daleks in London, but it couldn’t be 
The Dalek Invasion of Earth, because it was in colour. It was years 
before | worked out that it was one of the Peter Cushing films. 


My first proper introduction to the series was right at the very end 
of the VHS range. Invasion of the Dinosaurs had just come out, and | 
remember finding a copy in the local library and taking it home to 
watch with the grandparents. Being young and naive, | completely 
mis-read the back cover and boldly explained to my bemused 
grandparents that Episode Two was the first time the show had 
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ever been filmed in colour, 
which is why the first part was in black and white! 


Nick Mellish: In 1991, when | was five-years-old, they started a 
repeat season of Doctor Who on the BBC. They publicized it on Blue 
Peter, and | was reeled in by clips of Vervoids, Daleks and all sorts. 

It triggered vague memories of watching it when | was very, very 
young (we’re talking about two- or three-years old), and | was 
intrigued. There was a clips show called Resistance is Useless 


shown on BBC 2, which | watched and loved, 
and then they started to show The Time 
Meddler, and that was it: | was completely 
hooked. If nothing else, my bank should be 
heaping all kinds of thanks on William 
Hartnell. 


W: WHAT IS IT ABOUT DOCTOR WHO THAT 
APPEALS TO YOU? 


WB: I’m very easily bored. | mean very easily 
bored. When | get into something, | have to 
learn everything, really immersing myself 
into the hobby. Six months later, I’m all 
burned out and I’ve had enough. Doctor 
Who’s got so much to it, though, that | just 
can’t get bored of it. Sometimes, I’m in a real 
‘classic’ mood, and |’ll spend weeks on end 
re-watching classic serials - just before 
Christmas last year | sat and watched all of 
Hartnell, even recons - because | was in that 
sort of mood. 


Other times, | can’t stand the classic stuff, 
and I’m entirely the same with the new 
series, too, veering from one extreme to the 
other. But when | am bored with something 
in the series, I’m still interested in other 
aspects. | studied film production at 
university, so I’m often fascinated by the 
behind-the-scenes aspect, especially when it 
comes to the 60s stuff. | specialised in 1960s 
TV. Then there’s the books, or the comics, or 
the audios, or... point is, there’s just too 
much Doctor Who for me not to love 
something at all times. 


My current interest is the missing episodes, 
and I’m just reading Richard Molesworth’s 
fantastic book about them, but that will shift 
before long, and I'll be captured by 
something else! 


NM: It’s the best children’s programme 
around, hands down. It’s imaginative, 
funny, clever, cheeky, daring, preposterous, 
boundless with its energy, lovely, serious, 
silly, and a wonderful comfort blanket in 
times of sadness or loss or stress. 


W: HOW AND WHEN DID YOU GET 
INTERESTED IN WRITING? 


WB: | can’t really pin-point an actual 
moment. | know | wasn’t always interested, 
because for a while in school | absolutely 
hated English lessons (though that had 
turned round enough for me to take English 
Literature & Language at college). At one 
stage - | must have been about 12 - | wrote a 
book called Quest for the Stone. | was quite 


impressed with it at the time, and it’s legend 
was drawn by my love of the first Lord of the 
Rings film. 


It wasn’t until | went back and re-read it a 
few years later that | realised what l|’d 
written was The Fellowship of the Ring, but 
they weren’t called hobbits, it was a magic 
stone rather than a ring, etc. etc. 


The first time that | properly got into writing 
something was about 2009 for the Cubicle 
7’s Adventures in Time and Space Role 
Playing Game. It was very much a case of 
‘who you know’, as my friend happened to 
be the editor of the project (and, indeed, the 
game’s designer), and he asked if I’d like to 
contribute. | didn’t do a great deal for that 
first book, but they liked my work so | ended 
up contributing about half the alien 
biographies for the Aliens and Creatures 
supplement. | was really pleased with some 
of the stuff that went in there, so | think 
that’s probably when it really kicked off for 
me. 


NM: | spoke almost exclusively in fluent 
baby-babble as a child until | was just about 
to start attending a playgroup. After that, | 
learnt to read and write simultaneously 
(which is highly unusual. | work with pre- 
school-aged children now for a living, and if | 
saw a child do that, I’d be absolutely 
staggered!) Almost as soon as | learnt to 
write and read, | did both to excess. | guess | 
couldn’t understand why one would read 
books but not want to write stories. Both 
things have been lifelong passions of mine. 


W: WHAT IS IT ABOUT WRITING THAT 
APPEALS TO YOU? 


WB: Writing’s an odd one, really, because 
while | love it... | bloody hate writing. | find 
when writing | spend a lot of time pacing the 
flat trying to resolve issues, which is usually 
a sign that I’ve taken a wrong turning 
somewhere in the narrative. | wrote a story 
proposal recently where | sat down and just 
wrote it. Start to finish, about 3000 words 
and | didn’t stop. The whole story unfolded 
in front of me as | typed and things tied 
themselves up nicely on the page. When it’s 
like that, it’s great fun! When I’m spending 
half an hour wondering how to advance the 
plot, it’s a hideous thing. Whenever I’m 
writing these days, | keep in mind something 
that Paul Cornell posted on Twitter last year 
sometime; “Writer's block’ is just a sign that 
the last brick you put down is wrong, and 
that you shouldn't build on it.” 


INTERVIEW 


Conversely, writing Memoirs with Nick was 
rather good fun. Because we’re not trying to 
string together a narrative, just airing our 
thoughts, it was much more enjoyable to 
write - There’s no plot holes to worry about! 


NM: | can write a million happy endings if | 
choose to, and | very much do. 


W: DO YOU HAVE A FAVOURITE AUTHOR 
AND WHY? 


WB: | think that on the whole, I’ve enjoyed 
most of the writers that we encountered 
during the run - even those whose stories 
didn’t inspire as much gave us something to 
love. If | had to choose... It’s going to be 
Eddie Robson, | think. Every time we came 
up to a Robson story, | knew it was going to 
be something I’d end up loving. Rob 
Shearman has to be quite high on the list - 
both of his stories in this volume were real 
standouts. 


Away from Big Finish land... I’ve always really 
liked Agatha Christie books, and I’ve got a 
shelf full of them sitting in the flat. | have a 
terrible habit of buying books - lots of books! 
- and then never having time to read them. 
Or half-reading them and getting no further 
because l’ve been stolen away by another 
volume! 


NM: | have plenty! Douglas Adams, Paul 
Magrs, Julia Donaldson, Danny Wallace, 
Jeremy Strong, Brian Selznick, J.K. Rowling, 
Dave Gorman, Tove Janson... | could go on. 
I’ll read pretty much anything you throw at 
me; | have highly eclectic tastes and a hell of 
a lot of picture books thanks to work. 


W: HOW DO THE TWO OF YOU GET TO 
KNOW ONE ANOTHER? 


WB: Um... Nick? How did we get to know 
each other? | can recall a time before | knew 
you, but | don’t actually remember meeting 
you for the first time! 


NM: Through this very fanzine! Will was 
tasked with laying out and editing my Target 
novelisation column (Target Trawl), the poor 
boy. I’m amazed he ever forgave me as the 
word count for that article ran into the 
thousands... It then turned out we lived 
about five minutes away from one another, 
and that | more often than not bought DVDs 
from the shop in which he worked. Small 
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world... 


W: WHERE DID THE IDEA OF WRITING A 
BOOK TOGETHER COME ABOUT? 


WB: To answer this one, I’ve had to scroll 
right back through 1400 Facebook messages 
to the very beginning, and an email sent 
January 10°" 2041, apparently! 


“Mr Nick Mellish. 

I'm about to embark on a marathon of all 
the Eighth Doctor stuff from Big Finish (then 
possibly move onto the rest of their main 
range, if | still have ears by the end). I've 
done Storm Warning already, but it's what's 
convinced me that | can't do it alone. 


My plan has been to write my thoughts 
down, then when I'm done publish a small 
book about my thoughts on the ‘era’. 


I'm thinking, though... it needs another 
writer to take part! Probably (in this case) in 
the format of The Writer's Tale, with emails 
bouncing back and forth at all hours of the 


Nick then replied a day later; “Ooooh, go for 
it: sounds like a good plan to me! I'll have to 
get my CDs shipped up to me, but, yeh, that 
sounds groovy. I'm flattered to be asked 
and happy to be aboard!” And history was 
made! 


NM: It involved me going back through a 
series of Big Finish plays | loved very much, 
so agreeing to co-write the book was a no- 
brainer for me. 


W: HOW DID YOU FIND THE EXPERIENCE OF 
WRITING TOGETHER? WERE THERE ANY 
SPECIAL CHALLENGES? 


NM: It was continually harrowing... no, not 
really. | do vividly remember waiting for 
Will’s first entry and wondering what it was 
going to be like: how seriously was he going 
to be taking it? How detailed would 
everything be? And then his thoughts on 
Doctor Who (the TV Movie) pinged through 
to my iPhone and it was just brilliant, and all 
my worries completely vanished. 


As for special challenges... well, we wrote it 
all through Facebook’s messaging function, 


Shelley plays later on after the book’s 
publication, but in hindsight | feel we should 
have stuck to the established order: why fix 
something that ain’t broken? 


W: HAD EITHER OF YOU LISTENED TO THE 
BIG FINISH DOCTOR WHO AUDIOS PRIOR 
TO WRITING THE BOOK? 


WB: |’d heard bits and bobs. To be honest, 
the audios were always something | 
preferred the idea of rather than actually 
enjoying the stories themselves. For the 
longest time, | could only listen to them in 
bed - in a dark room with no distractions. 
Otherwise, |’d find my mind wandering. Over 
the years, I’ve fallen for them more and 
more, to the point that I’ve usually got a Big 
Finish play on my headphones if I’m out of 
the house. It’s not always the Who stuff, 
though. I’m a big fan of the Benny 
Summerfield stuff, and the Jago and Litefoot 
series is pure brilliance. 


NM: l’d listened to everything they’d 
released in the main range, plus most of the 
other Who-related fare, and continue to do 
so. 
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W: WHAT IS YOUR OPINION OF THE BIG 
FINISH AUDIOS OVERALL? 


NM: They’re pretty damn fantastic; the 
‘Companion Chronicles’ line in particular is 
probably the strongest range of Doctor Who 
products around, with a consistency of 
quality that easily bests the TV series. Not 
every Big Finish audio release is a gem of 
course, but they’re of a staggeringly high 
quality, even when the scripts aren’t. 


WB: | think they’re a great thing to have... 
but | think their role has changed somewhat 
with the return of the series to television. 
Back when they started - and indeed for the 
first few years - they were Doctor Who. Sure 
there was the book ranges and the comics, 
but this was a chance to hear brand new 
Who, with real actors and the real Doctors. 
These days they’re something of a different 
beast - we’ve got new Doctor Who on telly 
fourteen weeks a year. 


| think as a company, Big Finish generally get 
it right. They know their audience very very 
well, and they love the listeners as much as 
we love them. 


W: WHY DID YOU CHOOSE TO WRITE 
ABOUT THE MCGANN/EIGHTH DOCTOR 
AUDIOS AS OPPOOSED TO ONE OF THE 
OTHER DOCTORS? 


WB: McGann’s unique among the Big Finish 
Doctor’s as having his own continuing story 
quite separate from the rest of the universe. 
Every release for the Eighth Doctor was the 
next story in his timeline, whereas with the 
Sixth Doctor it could be Mel this week, Peri 
the next and Evelyn the one after that. Even 
then, they don’t have a real order. Plus 
there’s the fact that McGann is so under- 
represented on screen, so | really wanted to 
experience his time in the TARDIS a bit 
further... 


NM: The Eighth Doctor is very much my 
Doctor; the DWM comic strip with him in is 
still, without a shadow of a doubt, my 
favourite run of Doctor Who ever, in any 
medium, with Izzy S being my favourite 
companion the Doctor has ever had. | didn’t 
grab Will and demand we did McGann’s 
plays, he proposed the idea to me (I think he 
knew of my love for Izzy), but had he asked 
which Doctor to go for, | would have said the 
Eighth. 


W: BASED ON THE AUDIO'S, DO YOU THINK 
MCGANN WOULD HAVE MADE A GOOD 


TELEVISION DOCTOR IS HE'D BEEN GIVEN A 
CHANCE? 


WB: Under the right circumstances, yes! It’s 
interesting, actually, because | think those 
first few seasons of Big Finish audios for the 
character could have been done very well in 
the late 1990s by the BBC with some 
American input. You’ve got several historical 
settings, (which the Beeb always do very 
well), and a visit to America in each season 
that gives an excuse to take the show 
Stateside. 


“There were definitely stories 
that | enjoyed more than 
others, but it’s very mucha 
case-by-case thing. It’s tricky 
when we’re doing a book like 
this, because you listen to an 
episode once and then you 
move on.” 


NM: I’d say he was a great television Doctor 
in the one chance he did get (or at least, the 
one shot he’s had so far: | live in hope...). 
Doctor Who has its flaws (but so do several 
Doctor Who stories, so...) but he is not one 
of them: so, yes, | think he’d have been 
great. It doesn’t really matter though, 
because we have Big Finish and he is bloody 
phenomenal in them. It’d be great to see 
him back on screen one day, but mostly in 
the hope that it pushes people into Big 
Finish’s direction. 


W: IN LISTENING, AND REVIEWING, THE 
AUDIOS DID YOU FIND THERE WERE 
STORIES YOU PREFERRED OR ENJOYED 
MORE THAN OTHERS? 


WB: There were definitely stories that | 
enjoyed more than others, but it’s very 
much a case-by-case thing. It’s tricky when 
we’re doing a book like this, because you 
listen to an episode once and then you move 
on. There’s so many factors that could 
impact your enjoyment of the story, but you 
just have to roll with it. | remember being 
really disappointed by Minuet in Hell 
because it was the first appearance of the 
Brigadier that I’d gone through since Nick 
Courtney’s death, and it wasn’t very good. It 
felt like a waste of a great man. Were | to 


INTERVIEW 


listen to it now... well, I’m still not sure I’d 
enjoy it all that much, but I’d likely be less 
sour toward it. 


NM: Yes, of course: it would have been 
damn weird for that to not be the case! 
There were some stories | had almost no 
memory of whatsoever, which | was 
surprised about as | loved them upon 
listening to them again, and then there were 
those | actively looked forward to as | could 
recall how great they were: and, of course, 
there were those that were... shall we say, 
less than good. | approached those with 
caution. 


W: OF ALL OF THE EIGHTH DOCTOR AUDIOS 
WHICH IS YOUR FAVOURITE AND WHICH IS 
YOUR LEAST FAVOURITE AND WHY? 


NM: | don’t want to spoil anything in the 
book! That said, if you’re a fan of Creed of 
the Kromon or Seasons of Fear, \’d prepare 
yourself. 


WB: My favourite has to be Chimes of 
Midnight. | know, | know, what a cliché! I’m 
not generally in tune with fandom-at-large 
when it comes to liking (or otherwise) a 
story - I’m the chap who thinks Twin 
Dilemma is a much better watch than the 
deeply tedious Caves of Androzani, after all! 
- but Chimes really does have something 
special. | think it helps that I’d spent years 
being told how great the story was, but that 
didn’t ruin it for me! Usually, all that build 
up just sets you up for a fall, but | really do 
enjoy this one. It’s become my annual 
Christmas tradition the last few years, and 
I’m sure I’ll carry it on this December, too! 


W: WHEN LISTENING TO THE EIGHTH 
DOCTOR AUDIOS DID YOU NOTICE ANY 
COMMON THEMES’ OR ELEMENTS 
CROPPING UP IN THE STORIES? 


NM: Amnesia crops up a lot: a worryingly 
large amount, in fact. If | were the Eighth 
Doctor, I’d start to keep a really detailed 
journal, just in case. 


WB: | can’t remember where | read it, now - 
it was probably on Outpost Gallifrey or 
somewhere like that - but someone once 
mused that the Eighth Doctor got amnesia 
like the rest of us catch the common cold, so 
yeah, I’d agree with Nick there! He spends a 
lot of time in America in the early plays, 
too... 


W: WHO DO YOU THINK WAS THE BETTER 
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AUDIO COMPANION FOR MCGANN'S 
DOCTOR? CHARLEY POLLARD, K’RIZZ OR 
LUCIE MILLER? 


WB: | really want to agonise over this one, 
and say it’s a really tough choice... but it’s 
not! It’s Charley! Oh, all right. That’s a tad 
unfair of me. Charley is certainly my 
favourite companion for the Eighth Doctor, 
but | think that all of them worked well with 
him in different ways. Charley was the gung- 
ho girl, the Edwardian Adventuress, with a 
sense of fun and a desire for adventure that 
perfectly mirrored the Eighth Doctor in 
those early days. 


K’rizz, then, comes in at the right point to 
offer the Doctor a new friend when his 
relationship with Charley is at its most 
strained. It’s a pity in some ways that we 
don’t get to spend many fantastic stories 
with K’rizz - his era is very patchy in terms of 
quality. 


Then we’ve got Lucie - coming in at a stage 
when the Doctor is feeling betrayed and 
hurt, and really doesn’t want a companion. 
She’s a very different beast to Charley, but 
she works. Can you imagine Charley in 
stories like To The Death? They’re both right 
for different aspects of the Doctor, but 
Charley’s always gonna be my favourite! 


NM: Oh, blimey: hard to pick. C’rizz was 
played fantastically by Conrad Westmaas 
and his character had fantastic potential and 
moments, but was often sidelined or 
wasted, which is a crying shame. 


Charley lost a certain something after the 
events in Scherzo, but | can’t put my finger 
on quite why: she works well with C’rizz, so 
it’s not him; the Divergent arc was curtailed 
before it really got the chance to get going, 
and that definitely soured some of its 
stories, and there are plenty just after it 
which really feel like they belong in that arc 
and as such bob around rather weirdly 
which, again, doesn’t exactly endear you 
towards the characters within them. | think 
she went at the right time, and her life 
beyond the Eighth Doctor proved that there 
was still a hell of a lot to do with her in the 
right hands. Really, | think the problem was 
simply that she’d outgrown the Eighth 
Doctor. 


As for Lucie Bleedin’ Miller, she was the 
breath of fresh air the series really needed, 
and is fantastic across her four seasons. | 
don’t think she was any better than Charley 
(and in the right hands I’d say C’rizz was 
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good for the Eighth Doctor, too), so | guess 
my answer is going to be a rather dull ‘no 
comment’! 


W: WHAT DO YOU THINK WAS YOUR 
BIGGEST CHALLENGE IN WRITING THE 
BOOK? 


WB: Making it all the way through Minuet in 
Hell and Creed of the Krommon? No, but 
seriously, while it was mostly great fun 
writing the book, every now and then a story 
came along that really tested me. It’s silly, 


“As for Lucie ‘Bleedin’ 
Miller, she was the breath 
of fresh air the series 
really needed, and is 
fantastic across her four 
seasons.” 


really, because they’re only about two hours 
long each, but there were some episodes 
where | switched them off and just thought 
‘I’ve got better things to do’. 


That’s where writing with Nick really came in 
as a Godsend, though. | knew he’d be 
waiting for my thoughts to arrive in his inbox 
to read, and | was just as eager to see what 
he made of the stories! We’re often in tune 
with our thoughts, but there’s one or two 
places (Time of the Daleks being the main 
one, | think) where we really spiral off in 
different directions, so that was enough to 
make it worthwhile. 


NM: Facebook has that habit of not actually 
posting what you’ve written sometimes, 
which could be... frustrating at times. | was 
also living in a house largely full of asshats, 
so life was pretty stressful when writing it, 
which meant that there were times when it 
was hard to fully engage with the plays: not 
their fault, and not necessarily mine either. 


W: HOW LONG DID IT TAKE YOU TO WRITE 
THE BOOK? 


WB: It must have been about six months, all- 
in-all. | know | only spoke to Nick in person 
once throughout that whole time, and that 
was right at the start, between The TV Movie 


and Storm Warning. | moved to Wales early 
on in the book (The day | listened to Zagreus 
Episode One, fact fans!), so we wrote the 
whole thing via the web. | don’t think I’ve 
actually spoken to Nick in person at all since 
about last March - | don’t even have his 
phone number! Crikey, I’ve never thought of 
it like that before! 


NB: We started in March 2011 and had 
finished by August: | cannot quite believe we 
managed to cram them all into that time in 
hindsight! There were definitely times when 
fatigue crept in, especially when we’d hit 
runs of less-than-stellar stories or real duds, 
but we ploughed on, partly due to deadlines 
and partly because for every Nevermore, 
there was a No More Lies just around the 
corner. 


W: HOW HAS RECEPTION BEEN OVERALL TO 
THE BOOK? 


NM: Pretty positive, which is lovely! | still 
can’t quite believe it sold as well as it did, 
and that people were genuinely interested 
in it. The Twitter account for the fanzine 
‘The Terrible Zodin’ recently posted a photo 
of a bookshelf of non-fiction Doctor Who 
books they owned, and there was Memoirs 
of an Edwardian Adventurer, _ sitting 
alongside works by people like Richard 
Bignell and Stephen J Walker: it felt very, 
very strange and unbelievably flattering to 
see that! 


Most of the complaints about the book, 
where they’ve arisen, have been about 
spelling errors throughout the book, which | 
can only apologize for once again. It’s 
always embarrassing when these things 
creep through the net, especially in the 
quantity they did here. In our defence, we 
were editing ourselves as we went along, 
and time was tight, but even so, it’s a shame. 
We also had a few teething issues with 
launching the e-book version, thanks to a 
certain online retailer not playing ball, but 
sadly there was nothing we could do about 
that. The spelling errors though? Guilty as 
charged: sorry, everybody! 


WB: Better than we could ever have hoped, 
though, | think! | remember _ initial 
discussions with Nick about how many books 
we were going to print, and how we were 
going to finance it, and we worked out that 
if we could get 25 pre-orders, then we’d 
each put in some money to help cover the 


rest of the printing costs and break even 
when we hit so-and-so number of copies... 


And then we announced the book, and we 
hit the 25 pre-orders in half a day! Then we 
hit the 50! And the 75! In the end, the day | 
went to post out the first batch of orders, 
we’d had well over 100 orders for the book, 
and that number has just kept increasing 
since. A small number in the grand scheme 
of things, | guess, but far more than we ever 
thought we were going to manage! 


W: DO YOU HAVE ANY PLANS FOR A 
FOLLOW-UP OR WRITING TOGETHER ON 
ANOTHER PROJECT? 


WB: Yes! That’s the simple answer to that 
one. We’re working on the next volume at 
the moment, in the same format but with a 
different Doctor at the TARDIS controls. 
Can’t say exactly which one, at the moment, 
because we’re still working though, and 
don’t want to announce things too soon, but 
keep an eye out late-summer for an 
announcement, we’re hoping to have the 
book out in the autumn again. 


NM: I’ve a short story in Obverse Books’ 
forthcoming anthology about the Manleigh 
Hall Irregulars, which I’m terribly proud to be 


a part of. I’ve also a review being printed in 
Robert Smith?’s book of Doctor Who 
reviews, Outside In: 160 New Perspectives on 
160 Classic Doctor Who Stories by 160 
writers, which I’m pretty happy with: it’s 
always flattering to be asked to write for 
other people; | feel extremely lucky. In the 
meantime, |’m still working on my own stuff. 
| self-published an anthology of short stories 
last year, which you can grab for free and 
read more about on my _ blog 
(www.tinternetmellish.blogspot.com); there 
are several children’s stories up there, too, 
written primarily for work but also for 
pleasure. 


W: WERE YOU HAPPY WITH THE BOOK 
OVERALL? NOW THAT THE BOOKS' BEEN 
OUT A WHILE, IS THERE ANYTHING YOU'D 
LIKE TO GO BACK AND CHANGE? 


WB: I’m terribly happy with it, yeah. | think it 
pulled together in a way that | couldn’t have 
expected, and it was great fun to write. I’ve 
not gone back and read it since - it would 
feel far too weird! - but | think | stick by 
everything we aid. We decided from the 
outright that we’d not try to spare feelings; 
if something was crap, then we’d say so. 
Equally, we didn’t want to pony up to 
anyone. 


INTERVIEW 


Conrad Westmaas was fabulous in writing 
the forward, and it’s a beautiful piece, but 
that doesn’t mean we became yes men to 
him during his time in the plays. We’re just 
as critical of him as we are of anyone, but 
then we dish out the praise just as much, 
too. 


So yeah, I’m happy. | don’t think there’s 
much |’d change, to be honest! 


NM: I’m definitely very happy with it and 
very proud to have been a part of it: so, 
thanks once again, Will! Were | to go back 
though? I'd probably ramble about 
Feminism a bit more (for better or worse), 
and write a bit more about Shada, as we 
were both surprisingly quiet about a lot of it. 
My main regret though is that | wasn’t 
anywhere close to being as harsh about 
Something Inside as | should have been. It 
really was fucking terrible. 


Oh, and the spelling errors. Yeah, I’d change 
those. 


Whotopia would like to thank both Nick and Will 
for taking time out and chatting with us. You 
can order a copy of their book via 
www.pageturnerpublishing.co.uk 

| Interviewed by Bob Furnell 
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From Doctors and Daleks to costumes and 
companions Doctor Who is surrounded by a 
wealth of iconography, helping to make the 
series an enduring success. Each issue, 
Screwdrivers, Scares and Scarves spotlights 
one of these remarkable icons. 
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If you’re going to broadcast a multipart 
television serial, how do you persuade the 
viewer to tune in time after time? It’s hardly 
the simplest of challenges to resolve, and 
the advent of online streaming and 
downloadable television has made it even 
tougher. Indeed, seemingly unlimited access 
to what we want to see is relegating the 
notion of waiting to find out what’s going to 
happen next to the realms of the 
unnecessarily frustrating, if not downright 
old fashioned. 


Of course, there are some honourable 
exceptions, especially in the realm _ of 
filmmaking, where a single franchise may 
deliver its narrative over a period of several 
years (eg Star Wars, Harry Potter). However, 
in today’s world of instant gratification such 
an approach risks turning off the causal 
viewer, whose attention span is more or less 
habituated the quick-fix narrative. 


Whether in film or television, then, it’s clear 
that piecemeal storytelling involves a special 
knack to make it work. Along with an astute 
eye where viewer satisfaction versus 
suspense is concerned, one of the principal 
means of pulling in a weekly audience is the 
cliffhanger ending: the suspenseful hook 
intended to bring the viewer back to the 
sofa to find out what happens next. In 
Doctor Who this method has become one of 
the series’ calling cards, ranging from the 
innovative to the predictable and, in the 
case of a certain Season Twenty-Four 
adventure, the outright literal. 


“Dating back to the 
Silent Film era, the 
cliffhanger ending was 
popularized in the 
cinernatic serials of the 
1920s and 1930s...” 


Dating back to the Silent Film era, the 
cliffhanger ending was popularised in the 
cinematic serials of the 1920s and 1930s, 
arguably reaching its peak with such widely 
acclaimed classics as Buster Crabbe’s Flash 
Gordon (1936) and Buck Rogers (1939). 
When the BBC tasked Canadian producer 
Sydney Newman with delivering a new 
weekly children’s serial, the cliffhanger was 
the obvious end-of-episode hook, ratcheting 
up the suspense so that only by tuning in the 
following week would the audience slake its 
curiosity. 


In terms of the type of cliffhanger used, 
Doctor Who has tended to follow one of 
several recurring formats. The DVD feature 
Now, Get Out of That (The Trial of a Time 
Lord Box Set, Disc 3, 2008), delves into the 
history of the cliffhanger, and broadly 
separates the format into a number of tried 
and tested models. 


The Doctor’s or his companion’s apparent 
death is a firm favourite. Just think of a 
multipart adventure and the chances are at 
least one episode ending points to our 
heroes’ seeming demise. This is a difficult 
trick to pull off, however, given that the 
viewer is unlikely to be hoodwinked into 
thinking that their hero really has come a 
cropper. The key, then, is the ingenuity with 
which this ending is resolved. But solving 
what is, for the sake of suspense, the 


seemingly unsolvable, may give the writer 
the sort of headache which will lead to a 
cheat, as an as-yet-unseen element or agent 
is suddenly introduced (eg the Doctor’s 
snorkel-breathing solution in Part Two of 
Robots of Death, 1977), or by simply 
presenting the ‘it was faked’ answer 
(androids of the Doctor and Peri in Part Two 
of The Caves of Androzani, 1984). 


The popular monster or villain-revealed 
cliffhanger is another. Prime examples 
include Part One of The Sontaran Experiment 
(1975); and Part One of City of Death (1979). 
Former script editor Robert Holmes clearly 
enjoyed this format, with his classic script 
Ark in Space (1975) introducing the 
monstrous Wirrn a piece at a time. Holmes 
also employed this approach on other 
occasions, with the dramatic unveiling of a 
policeman-disguised Auton closing Part Two 
of Terror of the Autons (1971); and the 
unhelmeting of the Sontaran Linx finishing 
Part One of The Time Warrior (1973/74). 


Revealing the villain of the piece to be 
apparently triumphant is another well-trod 
avenue. Johnny Byrne employed _ this 
technique in the penultimate parts of both 
The Keeper of Traken (1981) and Arc of 
Infinity (1983), with the Master gaining 
access to Traken’s bio-electronic Source in 
the former, and Omega taking control of the 
Time Lord’s Matrix in the latter. A variation 
on this cliffhanger includes the arrival of the 
enemy en masse, as seen in Part Three of 
Remembrance of the Daleks (1988), Part 
Two of Silver Nemesis (1988) and the climax 
of The Pandorica Opens (2010). 


Arguably, one of the shortcomings of the 
epic The Trial of a Time Lord (1986) was the 
way its cliffhangers were managed, with the 
repetitive use of the ‘close-up of a 
concerned-looking Doctor’ ending cropping 
up all too often throughout the season. 
Indeed, it might be argued that one of the 
reasons why the latter part of this lengthy 


adventure works rather better than its 
opening is its more gripping cliffhangers (e.g. 
Part Nine, Part Ten and Part Thirteen), which 
lend the story a brisker and more engaging 
tone. 


With today’s largely standalone episodes 
now the norm, the cliffhanger has become 
somewhat restyled to cater for a faster age. 
The first cliffhanger of the rebooted series 
was a three-way affair (Aliens of London, 
2005), and thereafter the bigger and bolder 
the better (e.g. imminent Dalek invasion of 
Earth in Bad Wolf, 2005; Cybermen party 
crashing in Rise of the Cybermen, 2006; 
imminent Dalek-Cybermen confrontation in 
Army of Ghosts, 2006; and the apparent 
looming regeneration of the Tenth Doctor in 
The Stolen Earth, 2008). 


“With today’s largely 
standalone episodes 
now the norm, the 
cliffhanger has become 
somewhat restyled to 
cater for a faster age.” 


The arrival of the split-season format in 2011 
witnessed the advent of the mid-season 
cliffhanger, with the climax of A Good Man 
Goes To War setting up the audience for the 


concluding half of Series Six. The current 
series, Series Seven, has a similar structure, 
with the departures of Amy and Rory central 
to the conclusion of the first half of the 
series. Whether this format continues, and 
the mid-season cliffhanger becomes a 
recurring device, remains to be seen, 
especially since it is as much the product of 
scheduling changes in the programme’s 
broadcasting as anything else. 


For nearly half a century the cliffhanger has 
proved itself to be a versatile tool, able to 
accommodate a range of styles and formats 
in equal measure. Is it any wonder, then, 
that it is still the weapon of choice for 
producers of Doctor Who. 


To be continued... 


You should try anything once... 
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“While many fanzines played up the positive 
aspects of the series as a whole, DWB shouted 
that ‘JNT must go” or that the show was 
“pantomime and campy” from the rooftops.” 


One of my favorite fanzines from ‘back in the day’ was the 
British fanzine DWB (aka Doctor Who Bulletin, DreamWatch 
Bulletin). This fanzine wasn’t like any other being produced 
at the time and it quickly became known for its 
outspokenness, forthright opinions and virulent attacks 
against then Doctor Who producer John-Nathan Turner. 
While fanzines like Celestial Toyroom or The Frame, and even 
the officially recognized DWM (Doctor Who Monthly), chose 
to paint a rosy picture of then Doctor Who and fandom, DWB 
was known for painting a picture that said that all was not 
sunshine and flowers in the world of Doctor Who. 


DWB was the brainchild of British fan Gary Levy, (later to 
change his name to Gary Leigh), and first appeared in July 
1983. Doctor Who fandom was very different back then — 
there was no internet and home computers were still several 
years away — and the only way fans could get news, or share 
their common passion for the show, was through fanzines. 
DWE was different from the fanzines of the time in that right 
from the very start the magazine strove to be something 
different. While DWB was generally quite critical of the 
series during its time, the magazine quickly grew in 
popularity due to its frequent reporting of news concerning 
the show before it was released through official sources, and 
as an alternative viewpoint to the officially sanctioned news 
sources like DWM. 


Leigh wasn’t afraid to print news or features that voiced 
what many fans were feeling about the show at the time but 
were afraid to say publicly. While many fanzines played up 
the positive aspects of the series as a whole, DWB shouted 
that “JNT must go” or that the show was “pantomime and 
campy” from the rooftops. The magazine quite often got into 
public spats with fandom bodies such as DWAS or with other 
fans. One of the earliest such spats was reported in Issue 4 
(November 1983) when British fan club DWAS newsletter, 
Celestial Toyroom, accused DWB of stealing all its news from 
them. The fight got so heated that DWAS got DWB banned 
from being sold at Forbidden Planet with the result being 
that the only way you could now buy DWB was by mail 
order. 


Spats and fights aside, DWB also concentrated itself on 
rumors surrounding episodes missing episodes from the 
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the archives. Many of these rumors would | would go on to become bright lights in the} to be an enormous success, despite the 


be proved to be false like the time the|future of the series and British television. 


magazine claimed that episode four from|DWB_ published special 
The Tenth Planet had been found and was| magazine like their Power of the Daleks 


about to be returned to BBC 


editions of the/ usual cover price. 


issue being priced at £2.95 — over double the 


DWB’s founder and publisher Gary 


Archives. Some of the articles on 
these rumors were interesting 
and raised some interesting facts 
and tidbits, and, if | recall 
correctly, eventually did lead to 
an actual episode being found. 
But there were times when the 
magazine got itself into hot water 
when they ran an article claiming 
that an unnamed person had 
several missing episodes residing 
in their private collection. Said 
article did more harm than good 
when a few feathers got ruffed in 
the fallout which resulted in the |g 
BBC having DWB banned from 
Forbidden Planet. 


Controversy aside, DWB did feature some 
very interesting and well-researched articles 
and reviews, many written by names that 


PAUL STONE REJECTED tl 
"WHO PRODUCERSHIP’ SEASON 25 
BOOKED " 


EVIL 2 BACK 


THE UF UBL 


SEPTEMBER INE 


AT THE BEEB Welcome a Sly 


Leigh served as the _ fanzine’s 
original editor for the first 100 
issues before handing over the 
editorial reigns first to David Gibbs 
(issues 101-110) and then to 
Anthony Brown (111-130). 


| first began reading DWB around 
Issue 13 (mid-1984) when Who 
Enterprises in Toronto mail order 
began stocking the magazine. 
From that very first issue | was 
hooked and for the next ten or 
more years | purchased every issue 
that was published through my 


Photonovel featuring the off-air John Cura 
telesnaps. Published in Issue 54, the tele- 
snaps to all six episodes were reprinted 
alongside a modified version of David 
Whitaker’s original scripts. This would prove 


long-standing subscription. | still 
have those issues and every once in a while 
I’ll dip back into them and it’s like going back 
in time, back to the time of mid-1980s to 
mid-1990s Doctor Who fandom. Fun times 
and great memories. 
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Andersonic is an Ad fanzine which explores and 
discusses the TV series and films of Gerry Anderson 
- from Supercar up to New Captain Scarlet. Issue 12 
will be available shortly, featuring interviews with 
sculptor John Blundall and Focus Puller Robin 
McDonald, as well as features on Royal Mail's 
Supermarionation Stamps and an unfilmed Space: 
1999 script. Previous issues have included inter- 
views with Shaun Whittacker-Cook, Leo Eaton and 
Mike Trim, as well as articles on the influence of the 
X-Planes on Century 21 and the fate of Century 21 
miniatures that ended up in Doctor Who. Further 
details on contents, back issues and how to 
contribute can be found on our website... 
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